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HE remarkable victory of General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement 
du Peuple Francais at last Sunday’s municipal elections has 
given the French Government and people a great deal to think 
about, and the avoidance of violence over the week-end has given 
them a chance to think about it. The first result has been a recon- 
struction of the Cabinet to meet the rapidly changing political and 
economic situation. There can be little doubt that the future of 
the Fourth Republic is in the melting-pot, but it is also reasonable 
to assume that there will be no revolutionary changes for the present. 
It was clear all the time that, failing some popular upheaval, General 
de Gaulle could not formally come to power as the result of 
municipal elections. It should also have been clear, even if M. 
Malraux had not pointed it out in so rhany words, that the General 
would not accept power within the present constitution even if it 
were offered to him as a gift. He is opposed not only to the con- 
tinuous manoeuvre for office practised by the present parties, but 
to any constitution which makes such a system possible. Therefore 
he must have an amendment to the constitution, which means a 
telerendum to the French people. But so far the General has not 
asked for a referendum. He has not even outlined the programme 
of his Rally. In fact he sticks to his old line. He behaves as if it 
is only necessary for him to stand still and wait while the parties 
tun round in circles until they finally fall down oftheir own accord. 
He may be right. M. Ramadier’s attempt to steer a straight 
course through economic chaos has been determined ; but it seems 
destined to fail. Inflation has not stopped, there is a suspicion that 
the recent strike on the Paris Metro was only ended through the 
capitulation of the Government, and the threat of a general strike 
has not been removed. On the political side the Government is 
further weakened by the fact that one of the members of the coali- 
tion, the M.R.P., having lost most of its supporters to the R.P.F. 
last Sunday, has now decided to reconsider its whole position in the 
Chamber. It may in fact be on its last legs. The prospect is dark, 
but it is not hopeless. The argument that the collapse of the centre 
would lead to a straight fight to the death between Communism 
and Fascism must be put in its place. It is a Communist-inspired 
myth. General de Gaulle is no Fascist, and most French Com- 
munists are Frenchmen first and ideological fanatics a very bad 
second. And if weariness with party shifts counts for anything even 
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the possibility of two party system, with an elected Government and 
an accepted Opposition on the British model, cannot be ruled oust. 
Nor is the economic plight of France as bad as it looks, for beneath 
the surface of faulty distribution and lack of controls there is a firm 
stratum of relative plenty. But whether the end is good or bad, 
France is destined to have little peace for the next few years. 


American Progress Report 


After a phase of uncertainty and delay American progress towards 
aid for Europe has been resumed. The process of sweeping in the 
corners to collect immediate funds for the assistance of France and 
Italy has produced a useful harvest in the form of purchases of 
French currency on behalf of the American forces in Europe, some 
old debts to France for supplies during the war, a transfer to Italy 
of $30,000,000 of impounded gold, and a loan to Italy of $32,000,000 
from Export-Import Bank. The reports on which the Marshall 
Plan will be built are coming in. The committee under Mr. Krug has 
reported that the physical resources of the United States are capable 
of providing aid to Europe on the scale required by the Paris 
Report, although there will be difficulties in the case of wheat, 
fertilisers, and above all steel. This report will provide a firm start 
for the recommendations of the Harriman Committee on the pro- 
portion of American industrial output which may be available for 
Europe. In fact the trend is in the right direction. But 
there are also some ominous signs. The Krug report refers very 
pointedly to the need for “the careful screening of requirements 
and the channelling of supplies ” and this note is likely to be struck 
more and more loudly as the plan progresses. As a sign that the 
emphasis is moving from European plans to American responsibilities 
it is welcome, but memories of the functioning of the Office of 
Lend Lease Administraticn in the latter days of the war recall how 
many are the opportunities for delay and obstruction which such 
phrases as “screening” and “ channelling” can cover. Then some 
of the returning Congressmen are not favourably impressed with 
European efforts at self-help and President Truman has still not 
made up his mind about an emergency session. But still there ig 
progress and it is in the right direction. 
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German Industry 


The plan for the dismantling of industrial plant in the Anglo- 
American zone in Germany is in some danger of being submerged 
in a flood of talk. Consequently it will be particularly necessary in 
the next few weeks to hold fast to the facts of the case. The 
failure of the Russians to implement that part of the Potsdam agree- 
ment which requires that Germany shall be treated as.an economic 
unit has meant that the British and American authorities have had 
to modify their original reparations plans with a view to making 
Western Germany self-supporting. In the course of this mod.fica- 
tion they have reduced the number of plants to be taken as 
reparations from 1,636 to 682, plus a few more which are to come 
from industries which have been totally prohibited. All announce- 
ments have claimed that the planf left in Western Germany is 
sufficient to ensure a balanced industrial economy, capable of self 
support and also of making a contribution to the economic recovery 
of Europe as a whole. It is also said by General Sir Brian Robertson 
that the Germans will not be in the next four years able to make 
full use even of the plant now left to them. These are the facts as 
given from official sources. Now the record of British and American 
control in Western Germany is not so distinguished that all state- 
ments made by the authorities are beyond question. Consequently 
the situation must still be kept under very narrow scrutiny. But if 
that is to be done passion must as far as possible be kept out of it. 
In particular the outcry which will certainly come from Germany, 
must not be taken at its face value. Likewise the debate in the 
British Parliament must stick to facts and keep clear of political 
rancour. If German industry is ever to settle down there must be 
a quick end to uncertainty, delay and infirmity of purpose. 


From Flushing Meadows to Greece 


The General Assembly of the United Nations has been ploughing 
itself deeper and deeper into the mud. The United States proposal 
for a standing committee of the General Assembly to deal with 
questions of peace and secur:ity between sessions has made no 
progress. Mr. Creech Jones’s firm rejection of the American pro- 
posal that the British should enforce any policy sponsored by the 
United Nations was certain in any case, but even if it had not been 
the American attempt to rush through a plan of partition before 
definite arrangemenis have been made for interim government would 
no doubt have hardened the British resolution. But this dos not 
settle the Palestine question. In fact the record of work not 
done has been rendered even more dismal by an acrimonious dis- 
cussion arising out of Mr. Byrnes’s book Speaking Frankly. In all 
this there is only one flicker of light. The General Assembly has 
passed the American resolution for providing mediation between 
Greece and her northern neighbours and forming a special com- 
mittee to perform the joint task of conciliation between the parties 
and supervision of the frontier. The value of this move is reduced 
by the fact that the new committee will be boycotted by the Slav 
group. Ar the same time the likelihood grows that it will have 
plenty of work to do as November 15th, the date on which the 
Greek Government’s amnesty to the rebels runs out, approaches. 
Surrenders have been few, Communist defiance of the Government 
has been growing, and 23 members of the terrorist organisation Opla 
have been executed in the past week. The Communist newspaper 
Rizopastis has been suppressed once and for all after it had published 
a proclamation of the rebel “ General ” Marcos openly calling upon 
all Greeks to join in an armed rising. Clearly the Sofoulis Govern- 
ment, which is led by Liberals and has suffered great provocation, 
had no option, but the struggle will be the sharper for these events. 


Easier at Geneva 

The understanding between the British and American representa- 
tives at the Geneva trade conference whereby Empire preferences 
are to be reduced in return for cuts in the United States tariff is 
not so much a clear-cut bargain as a general loosening of the log-jam 
of bilateral bargains between the eighteen countries represented. In 
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the first place the assent of the members of the Commonwealth to 
the modification of preferential arrangements to which they are parties 
will be necessary. It will no doubt be forthcoming, but it canng 
be taken for granted. But the repercuss-ons of the first compromise 
between the United Kingdom and the United States will be gij 
wider. Already there are rumours of an agreement between Britain, 
Canada and South Africa to release each other from some of their 
obligations under the Ottawa Agreements. The conclusion of g 
large number of bilateral agreements which had been held up by 
the deadlock between Britain and the United States is reported, ang 
more such agreements are likely to be made soon, so that the whol 
batch can be signed on October 30th. And, of course, through the 
operation of the most favoured nation clause, the benefits of the 
concessions made must be extended to other countries than th 
original signatories. Mr. Will Clayton can indeed retire from the 
scene with some small satisfaction. But there is a long way » 
go before his full objectives of lower tariffs and the elimination 
of preferences are achieved, and he‘can best pursue the first of these 
two ends by converting his own countrymen. And still beyond there 
is the enigma of Russian commercial policy, whose: only recent ex- 
pression has been the conclusion of an agreement with Denmark 
for an exchange of butter against feeding stuffs—an agreement which 
looks suspiciously like an attempt to reap advantage from the recent 
breakdown of negotiations between Britain and Denmark. 


Wages on the Primrose Path 


After months of negotiations possessing much of the torpid quality 
of building activity in general the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry at last agreed on Monday to the introduction of 
the necessary and obvious device of payment by results. At the 
same time they agreed upon an immediate increase of Io per cent. 
in time rates irrespective of output; a guarantee that any normal 
worker can get 20 per cent. more under the new system than under 
the old ; a continuance of the link between wages and the cost of 
living ; and a standstill on other wage movements until February, 
1949. It looks as if the concession is hardly worth the price. But this 
sort of lops:ded bargain is perfectly typical of the whole trade union 
attitude to the present situation While Sir Stafford Cripps is 
repeating that a Targe increase in output is attainable in many cases 
without any-expansion either of labour or capital, and while the 
Government is known to recognise the desirability of a reduction 
in food subsidies, the T.U.C. continues io argue the exact opposite— 
that the benefits of increased efficiency must all be swept off in 
wages, that if prices go up as a result of the withdrawal of subsidies 
or an increase in purchase taxes, wages must go up too, but that 
nevertheless any move which looks like an attempt to achieve a 
national wages policy must be killed on suspicion. In the mean- 
time no week passes without its agreements for more pay for less 
work—the latest is in the tobacco industry. There is a limit to all 
this, and it is not far off, but there is little hope that the unions will 
take the path of common sense until they have been forced on to it 
by the impact of disaster. 


Service Cuts and Safety 


Mr. Bevin’s announcement at Wandsworth on Wednesday that he 
would be no party to the degree of disarmament which proved s0 
disastrous in 1939, carrying with it the implication that he accepted 
the reductions so far effected, comes as a needed relief after the 
interchanges in the House of Commons on the previous day. It 
has been widely stated that the Home Fleet has been, or is on the 
point of being, brought down to a strength of one cruiser and four 
destroyers—which, as Mr. Eden observed, would make it inferior 
to the Peruvian Navy. The Prime Minister, while he denied that 
these figures were correct, could not say what the correct ones 
were, and went on to explain that what was involved was “ some 


degree of temporary immobility.” A country with the naval tradivons 
of Great Britain does not hear comfortably of the “ temporary 
immobility ” 


of its fleet. Mr. Eden, indeed, was justified in saying 
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that the news was everywhere received with a profound sense of 
shock. It is true, no doubt, that in the course of necessary reorganisa- 
tions of the Navy, the number of ships manned for service may fall 
temporarily to a low level, but there are some levels below which 
jt should never be allowed to sink. No war, fortunately, is in sight, 
in spite of the belligerent rhetoric of M. Vyshinsky, but conspicuous 
unpreparedness is itself a patent danger. The Government, casting 
round for any means of swelling the industria! forces of the country, 
js justified in reducing the forces to something less than the levels 
quoted in the Defence White Paper ; the total of the Armed Forces 
is, in fact, to be brought by March, 1948, not to 1,087,000 but to 
937,000. But this figure, it must be hoped, will be retained as the 
irreducible minimum. 


Information on the Coal Board 


The new Minister of Fuel was given an early opportunity to dispel 
a good deal of the fog which surrounds his office when Sir John 
Mellor, on the first day of the new session, raised the question of the 
National Coal Board and the secrecy with which, he said, it cloaked 
jts activities. Although the question referred back to the state- 
ments of Mr. Gaitskell’s predecessor, it was clearly the situation 
during the Recess, particularly that brought about by the Grime- 
thorpe strike, which had led to an anxiety which was shared by other 
speakers on both sides of the House. The Coal Board is a monopoly, 
deliberately created as such by Parliamegt, and it is therefore right 
that the House should have full opportunity of ascertaining, through 
adequate information, the general state of affairs in the industry. 
Mr. Gaitskell, in his reply, showed that there had been general con- 
currence when the Board had been set up in excluding the Minister 
from its day-to-day management, and that, this being so, he felt 
himself under no obligation to obtain detailed information, on the 
ground that this would produce the kind of bureaucratic paralysis 
that everyone wanted to avoid. He was correct in claiming that 
this was not the intention of the Act. The Coal Board, like any 
other productive organisation, must justify itself by its internal 
efficiency. But there must be improvement in the information services 
within the industry if there is to be full co-ordination of effort, and 
if the restraint existing amongst certain sections is to be dispelled. 
No doubt the House will get its main opportunity for discussion 
when the Board’s annual report is presented. But it must not be 
prevented from obtaining necessary information at intermediate dates. 
The argument that requests for information are synonymous with 
bureaucratic interference is dangerous, besides being incorrect. 


Subversive Celluloid ? 


The Congress committee on un-American activities has opened 
its inquiry into Communist influence in Hollywood. “We want to 
know,” its chairman has announced, “ what strategic positions have 
been captured by these elements whose loyalty is pledged in word 
and deed to the interests of a foreign Power.” What action can or 
will be taken on the results of this much-publicised reconnaissance 
is not clear. Mr. Jack Warner, the first witness, has already men- 
tioned the names of a number of well-known writers whose em- 
ployment by Warner Brothers was terminated because of their alleged 
attempts to inject un-American doctrines into their scenarios ; and 
the witch-hunt which seems likely to ensue can hardly fail to preju- 
dice still further the already unsatisfactory and equivocal position 
of the professional author in Hollywood. The Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, whose report was reviewed in these columns 
last week, has produced, as a kind of appendix, a solid work entitled 
Freedom of the Movies and published in this country by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. The first of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions is that “the constitutional guarantees of freedom of the Press 
Should be recognised as including motion pictures.” This reason- 
able and democratic objective seems unlikely to be brought nearer 
attainment by a public inquiry conducted, unavoidably, in an 
atmosphere of ballyhoo. Films are an art as well as an industry, 
and restraints which may be necessary and beneficial for the latter 
cannot be imposed by the State on the former without—as in Russia 
—making both the State and the art look ridiculous. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE interval between the Parliamentary “ hail—farewell—and 

hail again ” was very short. On Monday the Lord Chancellor 
pronounced a nunc dimittis in stately and sonorous tones, and on 
Tuesday His Majesty opened Parliament in a ceremony still dignified, 
impressive and traditional, though shorn of much of the pomp of 
yesteryear. It is true that the whole proceedings of the opening of 
Parliament have the effect, whether by design or no, of putting the 
faithful Commons in their place. It is not only that they are sum- 
moned to their Lordships’ House and are there kept standing in 
close formation, gazing enviously at the seated noblemen. That is 
a traditional proceeding: but, this year like last, they were subjected 
to a literal and physical operation of what in French constitutional 
jargon is called la navette—the shuttlecocking between the two 
Chambers, their present Chamber, borrowed from the Lords, and 
the old St. Stephen’s Chamber. However, the Commons came back 
into their own on Tuesday afternoon, when the Address was 
pleasantly and appropriately moved by Mr. Blyton and seconded 
by Miss Herbison. The selection of a mover and seconder of the 
Address involves striking a correct balance between pefsonal, geo- 
graphical and professional considerations. However that may be, 
both selections in this case were admirable. 

* * * * 


The moving and the seconding of the Address is a ceremonial dis- 
charge of blank as a chivalrous preliminary to the real battle. The 
first live rounds were fired by Mr. Eden in a spirited and successful 
speech. It was not the best speech which I have heard him make ; 
but it answered its purpose very well, and ificluded a very pleasant 
quip on Sir Stafford’s statement that the Chancellor goes in to bat 
before him. “One would have expected them to open the innings 
together,” said Mr, Eden: “I should like to know whether this 
arrangement has been made by the captain or whether it is just a 
result of a scramble for the crease.” The Prime Minister was less 
happy in his reply. It was—I do not know—perhaps necessary for 
him to start his speech with certain detailed references to impending 
business ; but it did not help to create the right psychological atmo- 
sphere for what should have been a big speech on a big occasion. 
Later on, Mr. Attlee fell foul of Mr. Churchill, who heckled him 
persistently and vigorously on the strength of the Home Fleet, the 
figures of which were not immediately in Mr. Attlee’s mind ; and 
the speech concluded to the accompaniment of only moderate 
applause. It being then only 6.15 p.m., there was a great opportunity 
for an Opposition member to rise and rend—or attempt to rend— 
the Prime Minister’s speech in the classic style of F. E. Smith. But 
no one took it, and the House passed to a discussion of Sir John 
Mellor’s adjournment motion on the Coal Board. 

* * 7 

Wednesday produced a double break in the routine of the debate 
on the Address. First, there was the congratulatory motion to Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Lieutenant Mountbatten, commended to the House 
in fitting terms by the four Party leaders. Then Mr. Gallacher dis- 
sented on grounds that appeared to be in the main both irrelevant 
and out of order. This brought Mr. McGovern to his feet in a 
fine extempore speech commending our principle of constitutional 
monarchy and declaring it to be the envy of many who do not possess 
it. As Mr. Gallacher did not back his voice with his vote, the motion 
was carried nemine contradicente. Mr. Morrison then attacked his 
self-imposed task of persuading the House to forgo the indulgence 
of Private Members’ time. This he did with characteristic skill and 
gusto, not even thrown out of his stride when three Parliamentary 
veteran$ of the Opposition, Sir Peter Macdonald, Sir Thomas Moore 
and Sir Ralph Glyn, successively rose to draw his attention to three 
excellent Bills which they had introduced as private Members, and 
whose provisions are operating for the public good today. Captain 
Crookshank was very effective in reply in a characteristically nimble 
debating speech, which had the unusual distinction of appearing to 
earn commendation from his opponents almost as much as from his 
own side, There followed a debate of high quality with good speeches 
from several Members, particularly Mr. Hale and Commander 
D.C. W.-S. 


Braithwaite. 
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HE Government, the Prime Minister told the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, .was presenting it with a balanced 
programme for the session. His words were aptly chosen. There 
is every evidence of a balance particularly nicely struck, in the 
interest first amd foremost of Cabinet cohesion. For weeks one 
question has been uppermost. Was the nationalisation of iron and 
steel to find a place in the King’s Speech ? Certain ardent spirits 
in the Cabinet were known to be demanding that to the point of 
threats of resignation. But there are some forms of madness of 
which Ministers as a whole are incapable. To throw into confusion 
an industry second in importance only to coal at a moment when 
the need for its products is imperative beyond all peace-time 
precedent, at a moment, too, when it is better organised than it 
has ever been and its output has actually exceeded the target set 
for it by the Government—that would be criminal lunacy which 
no Minister responsible for stimulating production could coun- 
tenance for a moment. Steel therefore finds no place in the present 
programme. But to rule out nationalisation altogether might mean 
ruling certain Ministers out of the Cabinet. The solution, there- 
fore, is to remporise and compromise. The nationalisation of iron 
and steel is not dropped. According to the Prime Minister, “ the 
relevant portions” of the industry are to be nationalised in the 
present Parliament. But the Bill to effect that, since it is not to be 
introduced in the present session, will lie at the mercy of the House 
of Lords, since a measure initiated in the fourth session of a 
Parliament cannot be passed three times in that Parliament and 
so passed into law over the Lord’s veto. That being so, the only 
thing is to alter the Lords’ veto. Instead of checking a Bill’s career 
for two sessions, the Lords must only be allowed to check it for one. 
In that case the iron and steel Bill can be introduced in 1948-9, re- 
introduced after its rejection by the Lords and passed into law 
in 1949-50 before this Parliament ends. 

That clearly is the assumption. It was implicit in the Prime 
Minister’s words. And it is for this that acute political contro- 
versy is to be stirred up at the very moment when an earnest 
appeal is being made for the united effort of the whole country. 
Such an attempt to have it both ways is frankly dishonest. The legis- 
lative programme of this session might have been one which would 
rais¢ no acute party issues at all. The nationalisation battle has 
gone on throughout two sessions. This time the only industry 
to be nationalised is gas, and that need evoke no hard words, for, 
as the Prime Minister pointed out, it is largely already in public 
hands and publicly controlled (which is, in fact an almost equally 
cogent reason for leaving it alone). The Criminal Justice Bill, 
which the Home Secretary has been long preparing, will, like 
the secondary measure to give effect to various recommendations 
in the Curtis Report, be criticised constructively, if at all, in all 
quarters of the House, and can expect as full support from the 
Opposition as from the Government benches. The same is true 
of the Bill to abolish the poor law and perfect, by the provision of 
a comprehensive system of assistance to those in need, the great 
social insurance system which will enter into full force next July. 
Legislation to readjust Exchequer grants to local authorities and 
relieve what has in many areas become the almost ifftolerable 
burden of the rates should be equally non-controversial. Whether 
the same is true of the Bill to reform the franchise and electoral 
procedure is not so certain, for the Government has yet to reveal 
its intentions regarding electoral reform. If they include the com- 
plete abolition of plural voting considerations may arise which will 
lead to sharp divisions. But speaking generally the stage, even 
with the anguish the autumn Budget may cause, seemed set for 
just the kind of session, free from controversial legislation, essen- 


tially needed at this moment, when every field of administration 
demands close attention, and the necessity for national unity js 
paramount. 

Why, then, this wanton insistence on stirring Controversy to 
its depths ? Nothing could be less convincing than the Prime 
Minister’s explanation. The House of Lords, he admitted, hag 
throughout this Parliament shown itself both wise and statesman. 
like—as it manifestly has. It has received from the Commons 
Government measures which it cordially disliked, has discussed 
them in detail as it ought, and sent them back to the Commons jn 
many cases substantially improved. Never once has there been a 
suggestion that a Government measure should be rejected. No, 
says the Prime Minister, in effect, but you never know. What 
that means, presumably, is that the Lords might refuse to 
a steel-nationalisation Bill the indulgence they extended to 
other nationalisation measures. They might no doubt; such 
action could quite well present itself as a national duty. But 
to assume that in advance, and make it the pretext for pre- 
cipitating a totally unwarrantable conflict, is completely indefen- 
sible. The Government, to judge not only by the Prime Minister's 
words on Tuesday, but by some that fell from Mr. Morrison on 
Wednesday, is attempting to draw a parallel between the conditions 
prevailing in 1911, when the Parliament Act was passed, and those 
of today. Nothing could be more misleading. What happened in 
1911 was the climax of a series of frustrations by the House of 
Lords of the will of a Héuse of Commons with a Liberal majority 
comparable with the Labour majority of today. Bill after Bill— 
Education Bills, a Licensing Bill, a Plural Voting Bill—was 
rejected or mutilated, and finally the Budget itself was thrown out. 
That precipitated an election, after which Mr. Asquith carried 
resolutions denying the right of the Lords to thwart the will of 
the Commons, and it was only after yet another election, fought 
on this issue alone, that the Parliament Bill was introduced and 
passed. What parallel is there with that situation today ? The 
Parliament Act has worked with complete smoothness. There 
has at no time been any semblance of a clash between the two 
Houses. The House of Lords, with all the wealth of political 
experience at its disposal, has proved itself an admirable instrument 
for discussion and revision. If any testimony were required to its 
common sense and moderation, it would be found in the attitude 
adopted by it towards this Government. 

Why, then, once more, this resolve to limit further powers which 
since 1911 have been used with such restraint ? And under what 
mandate from the electors is the Government acting ? Nothing 
could be less ingenuous than the answer given to that. The 
Government’s election manifesto, “ Labour Faces the Future,” 
included the assertion that Labour “ will not tolerate the obstruc- 
tion of the people’s will by the House of Lords ”—precisely that 
and no more. There has in fact been no obstruction. There has 
been a marked and surprising absence of obstruction. But, it is 
argued, the Lords may still be secretly nursing the idea of 
obstruction. There are, as the Prime Minister recalled darkly, a 
large number of noble lords who do not commonly attend, but 
might. Here, indeed, he was touching on something solid. The 
Parliament Act itself spoke in its preamble for the need, not of a 
further restriction of powers, but of a reform of the constitution 
of the Upper House. If the Prime Minister had foreshadowed 
action on those lines he would have been taking a step for which 
there is ample warrant. But he did not so much hint at that. All he 
is concerned with is reducing the power of the House of Lords to 
delay the passage into law of Labour measures. In ordinary times 
such a proposition might be reascnab'y discussed. Bur nothing 
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could be more untimely than its introduction now, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury so impressively insisted on Wednesday. It 
points straight to a clash between the two Chambers and it flings 
before the nation a controversial issue at the very moment when the 
Prime Minister is—in the circumstances most disingenuously— 
appealing to all elements of the nation to unite in the national in- 
terest. The Government might reasonably have been asked to 
think of the national interest itself. The prospect now is that a 
measure limiting the power of the Lords is to be sent up to the 
Lords. Does the Government expect them to pass it? If they were 
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likely to reject a steel nationalisation measure they are, a fortiori, 
likely to refuse to assent to their own limitation. In that case what 
happens ? The Government can carry its measure in this and 
the two successive sessions and so pass it into law by 1950. And 
there will still be just time to get the steel measure through. Or 
would the refusal of the Lords to amend the Parliament Act be 
made the ground of an appeal to the country on the old “ Lords v. 
People ” issue ? No one can tell. What is certain is that to raise 
this issue at this time of crisis is to sacrifice the national interest 
to party ideology. 


OCTOBER 24, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O passage in Mr. Eden’s speech on Tuesday was more loudly 
N cheered, by Labour members equally with Conservatives, than 
that devoted to “ the performance of the hon. Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. Zill!acus) and his colleagues” who have been touring Eastern 

Europe (in what capacity nd at whose expense is not quite clear) 
in giving in Warsaw a Press conference “ which is apparently devoted 
to vilifying the [Marshall] plan which the Government support,” 
and in endorsing in Belgrade the Cominform declaration which 
attacks by name both the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary. 
That the House so fully endorsed these strictures is an encouraging 
sign. That British Members of Parliament should tour countries 
in Eastern Europe with which they have a spiritual affinity, taking 
the occasion wherever they go to criticise not only their own 
country but the Government which they nominally support, is cause 
for just indignation at home and may raise serious misunderstanding 
in countries where the importance of these peripatetic M.P.s may 
easily be overestimated. There was once, as Mr. Eden said, a 
tradition that when British M.P.s went abroad they left domestic 
controversies behind them, and certainly the great majority of 
Members of all parties would conform to that practice today. There 
is, of course, no means of checking the minority who prefer a different 
demeanour, and the House must be content to watch a handful of 
its Members aligning themselves ostentatiously with countries which 
are opposing British policy in every field and on every opportunity. 

* * * * 

The changes in the foreign service announced this week are entirely 
such as could be desired. Sir Oliver Harvey is an almost self- 
designated successor to Mr. Duff Cooper in Paris, so completely is 
he equipped by personality and experience to fill what is, next to 
Washington, the highest of all Ambassadorial posts. He knows 
France, he knows Mr. Bevin, he has sure judgement and high ideals, 
and is better qualified than anyone else who could be named to 
interpret Whitehall and the Quai d’Orsay to each other faithfully 
and harmoniously. It is extremely satisfactory that just as Sir Oliver 
leaves the Foreign Office, Sir William Strang returns to it, for 
though, in succeeding Sir Gilmour Jenkins as head of the Control 
Commission for Germany, he may be more at Norfolk House than 
at Downing Street he will, no doubt, be the Foreign Minister’s 
chief adviser on German affairs, with which his term of office as 
Political Adviser to the Commander-in-Chief in the British Zone 
has made him so intimately familiar. To revert to Mr. Duff Cooper, 
he has, by general consent, done admirable work in Paris in an 
almost incomparably difficult period. If the Labour Government 
had not thought so it would have made a change long since. 

* * * * 

Thanks to the help of readers I was able last week to identify 
the author of the prayer used regularly at the beginning of each 
day’s proceedings in the Lords and Commons as Mr. Speaker 
Yelverton, who held office in 1597-8. On the evening of the day in 
which the paragraph appeared I happened to be dining at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. The President of the College, who had seen 
the reference to Yelverton asked if he was a Cambridge man. I said 
that I thought not; that he had probably gone direct to one of the 
Inns of Court. “We can soon see,” said the President, who is the 
compiler of Alumni Cantabrigienses, a monumental work which 
forms a kind of succinct Who’s Who of Cambridge graduates of any 





distinction from the earliest days; and reaching for the volume 
which would contain a Yelverton, if any, came on Sir Christopher at 
once. He was therefore definitely proved to be a Cambridge man, 
but what is more interesting, he turned out to be a member of the 
very college, Queens’, in whose Combination Room we were talking— 
the college, incidentally, of Bishop Fisher and Erasmus. Association 
with a prayer that is in daily use in Parliament before the Authorised 
Version of the Bible was produced should be a matter of some 
satisfaction to Queens’. 
+ . * * 

The question whether Smithson, the Bevin Boy miner, should be 
released a week or two before the expiration of his three-year term 
of service, to enable him to sail with the Test team to the West 
Indies, is not quite as simple as it seems. On the face of it to detain 
him for a bare fortnight would be pulling red-tape ridiculously tight, 
and that consideration should, and I fancy will in the end prevail. 
On the other hand it is not a good thing psychologically to release 
a single man from the pits in the midst of a fuel crisis for the not 
vitally essential purpose of playing cricket. Actually Smithson has 
been released a good deal this summer to play county cricket, with 
the result that his absenteeism record in the pit is high. Even 
taking that into account it would be almost malignantly small- 
minded to keep Smithson out of the team, and the Minister of 
Labour is not the man to take a petty view in such matters. But 
the Coa] Board has its rights where work in the pits is concerned, 
and it needs to be persuaded as well as the Labour Ministry. 

* * * * 

Is the total of murders in this country increasing? The frequency 
with which reports of homicides appear in the Press would suggest 
that they are, but I am told that the increase, if any, is small. 
There is always a time-lag in the official statistics, but the figures 
for the war years, published this week, have some relevance to 
conditions today, apart from their own intrinsic interest. In the 
seven years 1939-45 inclusive there were exactly 900 murders 
known to the police. (The figures cover England and Wales, and 
deaths of infants under one year are not included.) That makes 
an average of 130 a year, or between two and three a week; prob- 
ably we do not read of many more than that today. The difference 
between the number of murders, 900, and the number of execu- 
tions for murder, 82, is striking. It is accounted for by the fact 
that there were not necessarily 900 murderers, since several double 
or triple crimes were committed ; 209 of those tried were at different 
stages of the proceedings declared to be insane ; 14 were under 18 
years of age; and 56 were reprieved. The total put on trial was 
474, which indicates that many murder mysteries remained unsolved, 

* * * * 

Some of the controls under which we have the pleasure of living 
lead to absurdities past belief, but evidence given in Stratford Court 
last week goes a little beyond anything I have seen recorded yet. 
The Borough Accountant of Walthamstow, as recorded in The Times, 
said that if a man wanted to paint or repair his own house he must 
apply for a licence, as the cost of the materials to be used, plus the 
value of the man’s own labour, might bring the total above the 
statutory limit of £10, and make a special licence necessary. Not 
even an amusing kind of madness, but one to which we are getting 
increasingly accustomed, Janus. 
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PARTIES IN FRANCE 


By JEAN-PIERRE GIRAUDOUX Paris 
gee the Third Republic, the Fourth is not a Republic of 
personalities. While individuals were responsible for the 
collapse of the former régime, the destiny of the country has been, 
since the first general election in October, 1945, entrusted to the 
terrifying anonymity of parties. 

In fact, Government action in France is the result of compromises 
and agreements, not indeed between the Ministers that form the 
Cabinet, but between the Comités Directeurs of the parties which 
take part in it. As these “managing committees” are elected by a 
minute minority of “ militants,” it is a moot point how far the 
Government of the Fourth Republic is truly representative. The 
omnipotence of these committees finds its origin in the new electoral 
Jaw. Proportional representation, as it is practised in France, assumes 
that the electorate votes for “ programmes” or “ideas,” not for 
“men” (if ideas rule the world, men, alas, run the State) and 
imposes fixed lists, determined in the last resort by the “ managing 
committees,” to which the candidates, in order to obtain a favourable 
position, must pay docile deference. In such a system, which 
crystallises opinion into four tendencies (the more conservative one 
being divided into three main groups) no absolute majority can be 
attained by any of them and there can be no question of a one-party 
Government. Hence superficial and fragile coalitions in which the 
responsibilities of the parties involved are hard to place. Even after 
the withdrawal of the Communists, the authority of the Prime 
Minister over his colleagues has been precarious, since they were not 
chosen by him or the President of the Republic, but delegated by the 
parties, 

It is not immaterial to note that, while, under the Third Republic, 
one was de gauche or de droite (party adherence was a second- 
ary affair: few knew the names of all the parties, of which there were 
over a dozen in the Chamber), the notion de droite, de gauche, 
has now become confused, as two of the chief political forces of the 
former régime have, so to speak, changed camps: the Catholic Church, 
whose influence has been still further increased by the women’s vote, 
and the Radical Party. The Church had until last Sunday’s elections 
been backing the Mouvement Républicain Populaire, both in its 
programme and phraseology a spiritually-minded Socialist party. The 
Radical Party, which, owing to the political experience of its leaders, 
veterans of the Third Republic, has maintained a greater influence 
in Parliament than one would at first sight infer from its reduced 
numbers, has turned, though still nominally de gauche, definitely 
Conservative and anti-Socialist. 

What are then these forces that have divided French sovereignty 
so completely between them? First the French Section of the Com- 
munist International and its vanguard the M.U.R., with 179 deputies— 
the premier parti de France as it likes to call itself. I have no 
space to demonstrate how far its chief leaders are the servile, blind 
agents of a foreign Power. Let it only be pointed out that the 
official organ L’Humanité, an unbowdlerised French version of the 
Daily Worker, sells 364,000 copies, second only to the independent 
Conservative Figaro amongst the morning papers. Promising the 
worker, the peasant and the bourgeois totally contradictory panaceas, 
condemning one day, without appeal, what it had previously been 
aggressively upholding, dominating a bullied C.G.T. (the Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions—a recent proof being the Paris transport 
strike), provided with ample financial means and commanding a 
secret military organisation, without scruples but without fear, the 
Communist Party constitutes a coherent and active body, which, if 
without a soul, is certainly not without spirit. 

That the French people are not as politically immature as one might 
infer from the five million votes which went to such a mouvement 
at the last general election is proved less by the defeat inflicted on 
Communists by the local government elections (they will lose many 
mayoralties) than by the less conspicuous fact that in the last few 
months they have lost over 300,000 of their nearly a million 
registered members. Yet everything has been warped and dis- 
torted in French political life by the presence of this totalitarian 
group, as the other parties have, in opposing it, felt compelled to 
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adopt methods and tactics often not intrinsically different from those 
of their Stalinist rival. La démagogie has been forced upon them 
as a common battlefield. 

After the Liberation a considerable number of French men and 
women of all classes, in a spirit of social justice, were prepared to 
rally to the ranks of the Socialist Party. Was it not almost the only 
party of the Third Republic to have fought effectively, as such, in 
the Resistance? Indeed, there was a widespread hope, not for a 
revival of the Section Frangaise de [Internationale Ouvriére, 
S.F.1.O. (still the official name of a group which contains more 
bourgeois than workers), but for the emergence of a genuine French 
Labour Party. As it was, the Socialists continued to preach a revoly- 
tion in which they no longer believed, using a Marxist vocabulary as 
incongruous as American slang in an economist’s mouth. Although 
filled with admiration for the British Labour Party, and actually 
offering a programme very similar to that of the moderate left wing 
of Labour, they only took over the latter’s weak points. Their 
attitude towards the Communists (their worst enemies, as they are 
now obliged to own), so devoid of shrewdness and vigour, repelled 
many of those who realised the gravity of the Russian threat. The 
number of their deputies has steadily dwindled from 156 in 1939 to 
10§ in 1946, to the profit of both their left and right wing neighbours, 
Profoundly divided between its own right and left wings, French 
Socialism seems, for all its honesty and goodwill—and despite last 
Sunday’s very relative success at the expense of the Communists— 
destined for the sombre fate of those who do not know how to choose, 

The Mouvement Républicain Populaire, with its 162 deputies and 
its five million votes at the general elections, has had a part to 
play which was not essentially different from that of the S.F.I.O. As 
a non-Marxist Socialism, it found wide response amongst former 
“centre”-minded men and still more amongst women and young 
people. But haunted by the fear of being deemed “ reactionary,” it 
has, with a programme identical with that of the “right wing” Labour, 
all too often been content to ape the S.F.I.O., yet often with greater 
cunning and efficiency, much in the manner of the Japanese imitation 
of Europeans. Part of the Popular Republicans’ initial success was 
due to the fact that, after the rupture between de Gaulle and the 
Socialists, they called themselves the “ Party of Fidelity,” and, quite 
untruthfully, contended that they were under the General’s spiritual 
guidance. They went as far as to affirm, on the eve of the constitu- 
tional referendum, that de Gaulle’s “ No ” really meant Yes—a casuis- 
tic interpretation which the latter never forgave. As divided within 
itself as the S.F.I1.O. (as a matter of fact a right-wing Socialist is 
somewhat more to the right than a left-wing M.R.P.), its greater 
strength and success have so far been drawn from the support of 
the Church, and the result of the local-government elections shows 
that, without this, it may well be shortlived. 

Since de Gaulle left power in January, 1946, and until the forma- 
tion of the Blum Cabinet, the collaboration of the three parties men- 
tioned above constituted the facade of a majority, although they, in 
fact, disagreed on most issues (the Constitution being one of the 
exceptions). During that period a show of opposition manifested itself 
amongst the three more conservative grotips. The Rassemblement 
des Gauches Républicaines, comprising the Radicals (with 43 deputies 
instead of 115 in 1939) and a new independent so-called Socialist 
but really Liberal party, the Union Démocratique et Socialiste de 
la Résistance, U.D.S.R. (with 22 deputies), definitely averse 10 
economic control and to the Constitution, led the opposition for a 
year with some gusto, until it was virtually silenced and made power- 
less by entering the present Government. It could indeed have 
played a more decisive part, had it not too closely followed old- 
fashioned radical routine. The “independents ” (about 35 deputies) 
practically identical with the former group, though supposedly more 
to the right, were not unlike the English independents, but have now 
also entered the Ramadier coalition. Last and least is the reactionary 
“untouchable,” distinctly “upper class,” Parti Républicain de la 
Liberté, whose programme actually differs little from that of the 
Radicals. Floundering with its 32 deputies, it fills the useful role of 
the scapegoat, allowing all other parties to call themselves de gauche. 

With the exception of the Communists, none of the parties of the 
Fourth Republic, from their very proneness to compromise, repre- 
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gents any lasting strength. Hence the uneasiness of all those who, 
though voting for them, are not, for all that, passionate militants. A 

in present-day France has been defined by a pessimist as a 
gum of lost hopes. Indeed their weakness and division and the fears 
thereby engendered, in the face of both the unsolved difficulties of 
daily life and growing international tension, have enabled the “ Rally 
of the French People,” in so far as it is an emanation of a still widely 
trusted and admired “liberator,” and although it apparently pos- 
sesses no more distinguished personalities than the parties, to assert 
itself as a disruptive but dynamic new factor in French political life. 
It is a significant fact that the General’s brother, Pierre de Gaulle, 
will this week succeed a Socialist as Mayor of Paris. 


ON THE EDGES OF AFRICA 


By GORDON WATERFIELD 


TALY’S former colonies consist largely of deserts on the remote 
edges of Africa. But deserts make good aerodromes, and 
corners of continents can be important to a maritime Power. After 
five years of caretaking by the British since their conquest, the 
glonies are again entering the arena of power politics. No one 
bothered very much abour these empty quarters until Mussolini 
made use of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland to conquer Ethiopia, 
and five years later made use of Libya to threaten the British base 
in Egypt. Britain’s policy now is to reduce her commitments in the 
Near East, where every acre of ground breeds bitterness, and move 
her main base to Kenya. This is to be the pivot of a wide strategic 
semicircle running from New Zealand and Australia to South Africa 
and then north to Canada, touching the United States on the way. 
There are plans to develop central Africa for the benefit of the 
African and to increase the supplies of food and fats for the world. 
Poor as Britain is at the moment this is an area where she should 
spend money. From Kenya Britain can keep in touch with the 
Near East and the great oil-bearing areas of Persia, the Persian Gulf, 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, where Américan companies are drilling 
the richest oil-fields that the world possesses. It is no good with- 
drawing from the stormy cockpit of the Near East unless Kenya 
is secure as a base. The former Italian colonies of Eritrea and 
eastern Somaliland play an important part in its security. Kenya 
would be very vulnerable as a base if the African coastline from 
Massawa in Eritrea to Cape Gardafui in Italian Somaliland were 
occupied by a hostile Power and cut off from the Near East. Libya 
is important as being on the land highroad between Tunisia and 
Egypt and touching on the great waterway of the Mediterranean. 

Italian is spoken by the local inhabitants throughout eastern 
Somaliland, Eritrea, many parts of Libya and even in the interior 
of Ethiopia. There is today a huge Italian proletariat in Morocco, 
Tunisia, Egypt, Tripolitania, Eritrea and eastern Somaliland. They 
are the men whom Mussolini wanted to use as fifth columnists 
before and during the war. Many thousands of these in the former 
Italian colonies are sinking into the position of “poor whites.” In 
Asmara alone the British authorities pay out £6,000 a month in 
unemployment pay to Italians. These Italians are going to be a 
problem to look after whatever the solution is for the colonies. Italy 
feels that her administrators should be there to look after her own 
people. But how can Italy afford to help develop these regions to 
the benefit of the local populations ? Also, many of the Somali, 
Senussi and Arabs fought against the Italians during the last war, 
and many had the idea that by so doing they were achieving 
independence. ‘It is unlikely that they will be willing to be¢ruled 
Over again by Italians. That is one of the matters to be investidaged 
by the Four-Power Commission (the United States, Russia, Britain 
and France) when it visits the former Italian colonies. 

It is important that Italy should be strong, but the return of her 
colonies would be a severe drain on her, for they are of no economic 
advantage. It cost Mussolini the equivalent of £4,000,000 to send 
20,000 Italian farmers to settle in Libya in 1938, and money was 
Poured into Ethiopia and Eritrea by the Fascist Government. No 
one is likely to ffaance emigration in such an extravagant way again 
—<certainly not Italy. Italy’s hopes for the return of the colonies 
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are raised because she is being wooed by promises by other Powers. 
Russia has been supporting the return of the colonies, perhaps 
because she hopes to gain control of the whole of Italy, along with 
the colonies, through the spread of Communism ; the setting up of 
the Cominform suggested this. When Russia at one time claimed 
trusteeship of Tripolitania, Ernest Bevin described it as “a thrust 
across the throat of the British Empire.” France has been sup- 
porting the return of the colonies to Italy, perhaps to make amends 
for Tenda and Briga, but certainly she would prefer to have Italy 
next door in Tripolitania than to have an independent Arab State. 
America may support the return of the colonies, because she feels 
sympathetic towards Italy and because she wants to strengthen the 
hand of de Gasperi and the moderate political parties in Italy. The 
Left in Italy will certainly be strengthened if Russia supports the 
return of the colonies while America and Britain oppose the return. 

Nothing will be done for at least a year. The Commission will 
carry out its tour and make its report within seven months, and then it 
is up to the four great Powers to decide. It will be an interesting 
tour for the Commiss‘on in these strange, empty lands. Those who 
fought in the Italian colonies during the war, or who were left to 
administer them when war swept on to other corners of the world, 
were impressed only by the fact that the Italians had been prepared 
to live in them. The majority of the Italians were, of course, shipped 
out by Mussolini at enormous expense whether they liked it or not. 
Yet from a distance there is a haunting romance about these half- 
unexplored countries. In war-time it was a new world to many ; little 
Beau Geste forts in Italian Somaliland ; Surrealist anthills, high as 
houses, dotting the vast plains like a Salvador Dali painting. There 
were lion, fantastic birds, huge herds of game, and through it all 
walked the gay, handsome Somati for weeks on end taking his camel 
and sheep to new pastures with a stick thrust behind his neck and 
his arms balanced on the ends. 

Jutting out into the Indian Ocean is the monstrous Horn of 
Africa, almost barren of life except for snakes and lizards and swept 
by the moaning rush of the monsoon wind. The huge cliffs of 
Gardafui look out northwards towards the Persian Gulf and east- 
wards towards Sokotra, an important strategic stepping-stone, and 
to India beyond. There is a big airfield at Sciusciuban, where an 
underground stream emerges in crystal purity and then disappears 
again into the desert. ‘The coast has been famous since ancient 
times for its myrrh and frankincense valued for pagan rituals, 
and today the gum is burned in swinging censers at high altars 
or chewed by effendis in Cairo and Ispahan. You can travel for 
hundreds of miles without finding water, and then suddenly there 
is a welcome grove of palm-trees round a well. There are only 
two streams and the “river” Schebellj in Italian Somaliland, an 
area of nearly 200,000 square miles. 

Striking west, the Commission would pass through British and 
French Somalilands, and turning north come upon Eritrea. It 
guards the entrance to the Red Sea and the. Suez Canal, with a good 
port in Massawa, one of the hottest places in the world. But Asmara, 
the capital, stands high and healthy and neat, almost a model town 
for Africa. It is still today as Italian as Nairobi is Engtish, but 
it was kept alive with Fascist lire, and today it needs the pound 
sterling. Inland, Asmara looks upon the ghostly moon-mountains 
of Ethiopia, behind which broods the small, bird-like Emperor. He 
dreams of reviving the old Empire of Menelik, and lays claim to 
Eritrea and the Ogaden, seeking above all an outlet to the sea. 

Northwards and westwards again are the Sudan and Libya, with 
its desert in rolling waves like an inland sea. It was unknown 
country, except for the adventurous treks of occasional travellers 
by camel or car, until Bagnold and Clayton organised the Long 
Range Desert Group during the last war. They made this hostie 
land their fortress, whence they emerged in sudden forays on the 
Axis forces along the Mediterranean seaboard, or struck at Kufra 
and beyond. 

While the Commission goes to investigate the colonies, the Deputy 
Foreign Ministers of the four Powers will consider the views of about 
twenty “interested” Powers. Among them will be Ethiopia, which 
should be given access to the sea and the port of Assab, with perhaps 
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some right to make use of Massawa also ; but it will not be possible 
10 realise the Emperor’s full ambitions. About half the Eritreans 
are Moslems and not anxious to be ruled by the Christian Amharas. 
Egypt wants the return of Jarabub Oasis on the Libyan frontier, but 
is not interested in Cyrenaica, where perhaps the Senussi will be 
ruled by Said Idriss, under the trusteeship of one of the great 
Powers. Why should not the United States have the trusteeship of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica ? It would be helpful if Americans would 
come into the Mediterranean area as administrators instead of re- 
maining in the background as critics. .It is important for them, too, 
that they should be established on the shores of Africa in view of their 
huge oil interests in Saudi Arabia. It might also make their position 
easier in Greece. In East Africa this igs a good opportumty to form 
a greater Somalia joining together the tribes of Italian and British 
Somaliland with those in the southern part of Ethiopia. It is im- 
portant that they should be able to wander freely to graze their 
flocks, and under British rutelage they could be educated towards 
independence. 


CULTURAL AMBASSADORS 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 

HE arts are now a weapon in our diplomatic armoury. It is 

no longer seriously suggested that the British Council is an 
independent body financed by private subscription, with the inci- 
dental assistance of a grant from the Government. The Council 
is now an acknowledged dependency of the Foreign Office, though 
theoretically it is still free to determine its own policy. No matter 
how regrettable this change of status may be, it is, in an imperfect 
world, an understandable development. The national need to 
utilise every possible advantage during the war, and the current 
necessity of drastically controlling the expenditure of public funds, 
are the two immediate causes of the decline in the Council’s 
independence. 

It is well known that in the first quarter of this century French 
lycées abroad created an atmosphere favourable to France. The 
speaking of French, the reading of French books, the presentation 
of French drama, lectures by eminent authors from Paris, went hand- 
in-hand with French luxury exports, scents, fashions, textiles. 
Similarly in many countries—for instance, Argentina—the influence 
of German philosophy and scientific and medical training fostered 
in some local circles a friendly feeling which later became of great 
assistance to German industrialists, politicians and militarists. A 
hundred years earlier the teaching of the classics in British public 
schools and universities had been partly responsible for the sympathy 
and help given to the Greeks in their struggle for independence. 
The Italians have likewise benefited from our curriculum. “ Culture,” 
can be used effectively as an instrument of national policy. 
Many nations are sO using it today. 
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the duties of information officer and cultura] representative being 
performed by a single office 
The British Council has striven to ensure that its dependence on 
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Government funds shall not affect the disinterestedness of its work 
overseas. In this endeavour it has been remarkably successful. The 
most enlightened of the Council’s Representatives abroad are en- 
thusiasts, demanding nothing of the foreign countries in which they 
live. Their ambition is to share the cultural heritage of Great Britain 
with other nations and to present the more congenial features of the 
British way of life in an acceptable form. The latter of these two 
functions is accomplished principally in the premises of the local 
British Institute, where English lessons and cultural lectures are 
provided at a moderate charge. The Institute also contains a library 
and reading-room available to members and, in many instances, a 
tea-room. Exhibitions and concerts are held periodically, and there 
are occasional receptions and dances. In the larger countries the 
management of the Institute, its classes and its social events js 
delegated to a Director, so that the Representative is free for wider 
and more varied activities. The Director must be an efficient and 
“sympathetic ” administrator, with educational qualifications. The 
Representative should be a man of outstanding quality, able to hold 
his Own in academic and artistic circles, a man of imagination and 
of an established reputation quite apart from his official rank. A 
Council Representative who is the right man for the job will be 
genuinely respected by the leading local scholars, artists and 
scientists. He will leave his mark—and that of his native culture 
which in some degree he embodies—upon these people. He will 
make a real contribution to their thought and outlook. And although 
(or because) his work, at its best, is disinterested, it will produce a 
valuable though invisible dividend for the British tax-payer. 

In the beginning the men and women employed by the Council 
felt that they were on a new pioneering venture. Their terms of 
reference were vague but inspiring. Great scope was allowed to 
personal initiative in the field, and of course errors of judgement 
occurred. More than once a British Embassy and the Foreign Office 
have trembled with horror and indignation at gaffes committed by 
over-eager members of the Council staff. Embassies and the Foreign 
Office, however, have not always been justified in their protests, and 
often an apparently eccentric scheme undertaken by a Council 
official has produced more goodwill among a foreign community 
than years of orthodox diplomatic behaviour. 

As the British Council expanded, it became a Government Depart- 
ment. Caution increasingly prevailed. The change was perhaps 
inevitable. In the early days the staff had been enlisted hurriedly, 
and mostly during the urgency of war; the work had been largely 
experimental and was not always successful; British residents 
abroad (ever inclined to disapprove of fraternisation with the 
“ natives”) had constantly criticised the Council, and some English 
newspapers, ignoring the beneficial achievements, had found delight 
in writing up the more glaring errors of the young organisation. 
“Culture” was a ready subject for ridicule. The result was a 
tightening of contro] from London. I do not suggest that greater 
control was undesirable, but it seems to me that the time has now been 
reached when excessive centralisation threatens to obstruct imagina- 
tive and valuable work abroad. There i6 a danger that the ever 
more wary step of the Council may confine its movements within 
such a narrow sphere that those movements will seriously be open 
to the criticism that they are unnecessary. 

In the later years of the war the London staff of the Council 
grew to enormous dimensions. Originally this expansion at home 
was .due to an endeavour to satisfy the legitimate requirements of 
overseas Representatives, who demanded technical advice and infor- 
mation on a tremendous variety of subjects and personal assistance 
in the engaging of teachers and lecturers, the granting of scholar- 
ships, the providing of hospitality and guidance for scholars and 
distinguished visitors who were invited to visit Great Britain—and so 
on, There also necessarily arose departments to deal with finance, 
accounts, legal] matters, transport, and correspondence. The increase 
in the staff and departments in the Hanover Street area appears also, 
however, to have provided the means for reducing initiative abroad. 
The London headquarters are very close to Whitehall’s supervision, 
and are very sensitive to it. Representatives overseas are made t 
feel the hold of the central bureaucracy rather heavily upon them, 
and there may even be a growing preference for appointing Repre- 
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sentatives who will fit easily into the mechanism, men who are 
safe” and who will cause no trouble to the local British Embassy. 
If this supposition were true, the work of the Council would run the 
risk of becoming less imaginative and more official. The Council’s 
raison d’étre would be obscured. 

The Council itself must be fully aware of the danger. It is for 
those who possess the ultimate power to see that our cultural 
ambassadors are allowed the latitude that they require in foreign 
lands, and thus to attract to the post of Representative men who will 
make an unforgettable contribution to the cultural life of the 
countries to which the Council sends them. 


ROYAL STATUES 


By WARREN POSTBRIDGE 


ITH the unveiling this week of Reid Dick’s statue of King 
W George V the list of royal statues in London lengthens. They 
are a variegated lot and erected in an odd variety of places. No one 
who had not read Lord Edward Gleichen’s book on London 
Statuary would be likely to be able to place more than half a dozen of 
them, still less explain how they came to be where they are now. But 
these bygone monarchs are well worth passing in review, and the 
case for having in London a complete set of statues of them is strong. 
Not perhaps that we need go further back than the point at which 
the present almost unbroken series begins. There is, it is true, one 
jsolated monarch, Marochetti’s fine Richard Coeur de Lion, standing 
with the pride of his blitz-bent sword outside the House of Lords. 
But the statue itself has no history. It was erected as recently as 
1860, and the gap between Richard and Henry VIII might be rather 
large to fill. 

For it is with that uxorious sovereign that the cavalcade begins. 
Unfortunately he is hard to find, for not many people, unless they 
have particular business there, frequent West Smithfield. If their 
business is with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital they cannot miss King 
Henry, for he stands, legs characteristically straddled, over the main 
gate of Rahere’s ancient foundation. It is, of course, his rightful 
place, for he re-founded the hospital, but he, like his daughter Eliza- 
beth, should if he had had his due, and if the citizens of London 
had their due too be somewhere on a pedestal in the surging stream 
of traffic. However, he can be seen quite easily by anyone who seeks 
him, which is more than can be said of his son, the youthful King 
Edward VI. He, too, is an inmate of a hospital, in this case St. 
Thomas’s. There are, indeed, two effigies of him there. One of them, 
in brass, was dethroned by the blitz and dragged away with a rope 
round its neck to a grass-plot in another part of the hospital grounds, 
where last time I was there it lay disconsolate and unregarded on its 
back. The stone statue is rather charming. The boy king stands on 
the terrace above the river, between the middle pillars of a colonnade 
with the royal arms above his head, looking directly across to the 
Houses of Parliament—as is most fitting, seeing that it was he who, in 
1547, gave the Commons St. Stephen’s Chapel for a meeting-place. 

Queen Mary—<all her Bloody or not as you feel about her—is un- 
commemorated. This is one of the gaps that ought to be filled some 
day. Queen Elizabeth exists, but after many vicissitudes she has 
receded considerably from the public eye. Like other sovereigns we 
shall meet, she once fronted “ streaming London’s central roar ” high- 
perched on Lud Gate, halfway down the hill below Str. Paul’s. She 
was there from 1586 (seventeen years before her death) till 1760, 
when planners concerned about impediments to traffic removed the 
gate altogether. The virgin Queen thereupon migrated to St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-West (just beyond the Law Courts going East), but in 
1831, deplorable to relate, she was sold for £16 10s. and thereupon 
disappeared. However, in 1839 she was discovered in a cellar, hoisted 
up into the genial light of day, and erected over the door of St. 
Dunstan’s schools, where anyone who looks for her may find her— 
but being set back from what Dr. Johnson called the animated 
thoroughfare of Fleet Street she is very far from obtruding on the 
public gaze. That the greatest Queen who ever ruled in these islands, 
one who gave her name to the most memorable age in our history, 
should, |ike her father, be given a place in London commensurate with 
her place in history is a thesis which stands self<commended. 
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And now another indefensible blank. James I, who gave the 
world the Authorised Version of the Bible (and as I have some 
private reasons for mentioning) instituted University representation 
in Parliament, has disappeared. His niche was on Temple Bar, and 
in 1878 that structure, like Lud Gate a century earlier, had to yield 
to the exigencies of traffic. It was bought by Lady Meux and re- 
erected, King James and all (or so I believe), in Theobald’s Park 
near Cheshunt. No one, I should imagine, could want to retain King 
James in that rural retreat. He had his faults, but he ought to be 
back in London, and I for one should not object if he were given a 
triumphal entry. 

From now on the Stuart line is complete, thanks almost wholly 
to Grinling Gibbons. To him are due the fine statues of the two 
Charleses and James II. Charles I everyone knows. His recent 
re-erection on his plinth at the top of Whitehall was hardly less 
welcome than the return of Eros, and since the restoration was made 
the occasion for the recall of the story of the statue’s many adven- 
tures there is no need to recount it here. It is enough to mention 
one peculiarity. Grinling Gibbons’ equine experience would seem 
to have been limited. Horses do not have eyes facing forward like 
human beings; this horse unaccountably has. Grinling Gibbons’ 
second masterpiece—for his statues deserve to be so styled—is far 
too little known. Charles II stands in an inner court in Chelsea 
Hospital, which he had a part, though not a full part, in founding. 
The Hospital was damaged in the blitz but the statue is uninjured, 
and a most admirable statue it is. Anyone who wants to see it can 
do so, for the Hospital grounds are open. 

James II is still in his war-time hide-out. Wreathed and togaed 
—Grinling Gibbons alone knows why—he used to stand behind 
the Admiralty where a hideous concrete structure now defaces the 
south side of the Mall. Since it is no longer possible for him 
to return to the place from whence he came, some new domicile has 
had to be found for him. He is, it seems, to stand in front of the 
National Gallery looking down on the memorial, now being con- 
structed, to Jellicoe and Beatty—not inappropriately since he was 
once Lord High Admiral himself. There might have been some 
dramatic fitness in establishing him in St. James’ Square, where his 
successor William III in brass, equestrian, has for a hundred and 
forty years surveyed the comings and goings at the mansions on all 
four sides. There is another William III at Kensington Palace, but 
this one is hardly visible to the public. His consort has no statue. 
Finally Queen Anne. Most people could place one of her effigies, for 
it stands full in front of St. Paul’s, and no one mounting Ludgate Hill 
on a bus or otherwise can fail to notice it. It is not a good statue, 
and not an original. It was copied in 1886 from the monument 
which had stood there since 1712, but was seriously damaged by a 
lunatic, who thought the statue a libel on his mother. The mutilated 
structure (for the statue stood ®n an elaborately ornate plinth) was 
re-erected by Augustus Hare at Holmhurst in Sussey, and for all I 
know can be seen there still. 

So end the Stuarts, but one omission has no doubt been noticed. 
What of Oliver Cromwell ? Well, he was certainly not a Stuart 
but he was interposed in their line by force of arms and the will 
of Parliament. This, therefore, is the place for mention of his 
statue. The commemoration of the Great Protector was long 
deferred so far as the capital city was concerned. He ruled there, 
he died there, he was buried in Westminster Abbey, his remains 
were exhumed and suffered outrage at Tyburn. Bur it was not rill 
1899 that an anonymous donor, subsequently revealed as Lord Rose- 
bery, commissioned from Sir Hamo Thornycroft the fine statue 
which stands now in Old Palace Yard, Westminster Hall behind it, 
the Abbey in front, and almost immediately adjacent on the great 
captain’s left the Chamber (then St. Stephen’s Chapel) from which 
he ordered “ that bauble ” to be removed—which it was so effectively 
that it has never been heard of since. 

The Georges can be judged by their personalities or their statues. 
The rating would not be conspicuously high on either count, but the 
statues make the worse showing of the two. Few people could place 
all four of them. Several have disappeared. Of those that remain 
one is in the oddest position of any statue in London. George I is 
perched on the top of the steeple of St. George’s Church in Hart 
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Street, Bloomsbury, the steeple being appropriately serrated as though 
to provide steps to enable the monarch to ascend to his lonely 
eminence, George II is to be found in the middle of Golden Square, 
behind the west side of Regent Street. Whether he is worth finding 
is matter for debate, for the statue, which once stood in Canon’s Park, 
Edgware, is a paltry affair. There is a better George II at the Naval 
Hospital at Greenwich, but that involves a rather longer journey. 
The first two Georges stand on their own feet. The second pair 
are equestrian. George II], in wig and pigtail, is in Cockspur 
Street, staring west along Pall Mall, and George IV close by at the 
north-east corner Of Trafalgar Square. There are some oddities here, 
for the monarch is bareheaded and in semi-classical dress, and both 
saddle and stirrups are absent ; it is as well in the circumstances 
that the steed is depicted as conspicuously stationary. (There is, it 
should be added, a less public George III in the courtyard of 
Somerset House.) King William IV has migrated. He, like some 
predecessors, was found guilty of obstructing traffic (in the City, 
close to the Monument station) and has been moved, I believe, 
to Greenwich. 

Queen Victoria is much commemorated, but more by busts and 
plaques than statues. Of the latter the two best-known are at the 
east end of the Embankment, by Blackfriars Bridge, and in Kensing- 
ton Gardens close to the Palace where she was born. Her consort 
stands—or rather sits his charger—in Holborn Circus. Of 
Edward VII there are, I think, more statues than of any other 
sovereign. The most familiar is in Waterloo Place, outside the 
Athenaeum Club, but there is ancther in the Euston Road, another 
at Tooting, and one or two of little note elsewhere. Now the series 
is rounded off with the George V unveiled on Wednesday. But the 
gaps remain. Queen Elizabeth in particular ought to be worthily 
commemorated on some central site, whether her successor, James I, 
is or not. But who is to commission the sculptor and pay the bill ? 


HOUSING OUTLOOK 


By DEREK WALKER-SMITH, M.P. 

O many people recalling the brave intentions of 1945 the cut in 

housing will seem “the most unkindest cut of all.” Certainly 
housing, however large it may loom in the public mind, has been 
forced towards the back of the queue which clamours for administra- 
tive attention and Government priority. Many economists see a sort 
of poetic justice in this. The Cinderella of housing, having, in their 
view, been over-indulged at the ball, must now very properly revert 
to rags, as midnight has struck and the ball is over. It is not a 
point of view which ordinary people find it easy to share. They 
say that in fact Cinderella has never been to the ball; she received 
the promise of an invitation, but the fairy godmother failed to turn 
up. The austerity now visited on het, therefore, is not a paring down 
of indulgence, but the sharpening of an existing austerity. 

What is the reason for this difference in viewpoint between econo- 
mists and ordinary folk ? It is because they are looking through 
different ends of the telescope. The economist is thinking of the 
man-power, money and materials locked up in house-building. The 
ordinary person is thinking, as a consumer, of the number of houses 
actually built. The result expressed in terms of finished houses is 
clearly disproportionate to the labour and money involved, and hence 
comes the different mental approach of economist and “ plain man.” 
This disparity between the means involved and the results achieved 
has another unfortunate result. It makes it difficult to assess the 
effect of a cut. It is, of course, possible to itemise with precision 
cuts in materials and priorities. Thus the Prime Minister’s 
annnouncement of a £10 million cut in the importation of timber 
placed house-building under a clear penalty in respect of an essen- 
tial ingredient, which was already the subject of economy in the 
form of a reduction of the normal two standards per house to 1.6 
standards. Similarly, it will be easy to compute in terms of man- 
power the effect of reducing the ratio of 60 per cent. of building 
resources which the Government had intended to devote to house- 
building. But these measurements are taken through the economists’ 
end of the telescope. What the ordinary citizen wants is an assess- 
ment in terms of houses. He is not indifferent to the economists’ 
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arguments for the necessity of a cut in capital equipment pro- 
grammes ; but he is interested in houses, not only for himself but 
for others, since he knows—and it is a_fact of which economists 
should not lose sight—that too Spartan an approach to house-buildiy 
will act as a considerable disincentive to production. , 

Why should it be difficult to assess the effect of a cut in terms of 
houses ? First, because there is no definite programme figure against 
which comparison can be made ; and, secondly, because of Certain 
complicating factors, of which more in a moment. A programme 
was, of course, announced in the Government White Paper (Housing 
Programme for 1947: Cmd. 7021) in January. Mr. Bevan was care- 
ful to explain at the time that this was a programme and not a 
target, a nice distinction in language which caused me to remark— 
disrespectfully, perhaps, but prophetically—that a programme seemed 
to mean a target which could not be hit. The programme was in 
fact abandoned after the fuel crisis, and no further programme has 
been announced to replace it. The original figure is, however, sill 
important, as it represents the figure which the Government had in 
mind as a reasonable and appropriate figure before circumstances 
compelled cuts and restrictions. That figure was 240,000 completed 
permanent houses in 1947. There is, of course, no question of that 
figure now being attained. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether even 
half that number will be achieved. At the end of August—the latest 
figures available at the time of writing—only 76,805 new permanent 
houses had been built in 1947 (70,493 in England and Wales), and 
only 10,509 (with another 750 in Scotland) in August, a month of 
perfect bui:ding weather. This figure required a building force on 
permanent houses slightly higher than in July, though the total 
employed in housing operations of all sorts was slightly lower. 
The combined effects of winter weather and lower priorities for men 
and materials—for men, that is, in the building materials industries, 
as well as in the building industry itself—will undoubtedly depress 
these monthly figures still lower in the future. 


The Government reaction to the changed place of house-building 
in the scheme of things also included two changes of emphasis or 
direction, the priority for miners and agricultural workers and the 
total suspension of private enterprise house-building formerly allowed 
10 Operate in a maximum ratio of 1:4. Neither of these measures, 
of course, increases the total volume of houses ; in fact, they reduce 
it. Ministry of Health Circular 155/47, dealing with houses for 
agricultural workers, is concerned not with the erection of houses 
but the allocation of tenancies. The principle prescribed of allotting 
tenancies to outsiders not on the council list of applicants may assist 
food production ; but it is going to aggravate the difficulties of finding 
houses for those already on the lists, and to distort completely the 
carefully thought-out points schemes of rural local authorities. 

This does not, however, exhaust the difficulties induced by what 
I have called these various complicating factors. Every change in 
the house-building programme must take account of the existiig 
situation ; and the dominant factor in the existing situation is the 
disproportionately large number of unfinjshed houses stil] under 
construction. At the end of August there were 170,284 houses under 
construction in England and Wales. The number of unfinished 
houses under construction has steadily grown from month to month, 
and in August was still growing, since in that month 12,827 houses 
were started and only 7,059 finished. The effect of this is doubly bed. 
It distorts the rhythm and slackens the pace of house-building, since 
at the August rate it would take two years, instead of four to six 
months, to complete the houses under construction. Secondly, it 
prevents flexibility. These unfinished houses are sited where they 
are ; they cannot be switched for miners or agricultural workers. 
There is the grave possibility of many of these houses never being 
finished or of their construction being almost indefinitely prolonged, 
and of a resulting uneconomic lock-up of al] the materials and man- 
hours put into them. 

The suppression of private enterprise building will not help im 
regard to this, for private enterprise building has proved itself a 
faster medium of house-building than contract building for local 
authorities ; nor can smal] private builders read'ly switch their re- 
sources into the slow, complex and unfamiliar ritua] of coniract 
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building. Mr. Bevan has consistently declared for local authority 

vision of houses: but what some think Mr. Bevan would do 
without retracting from his principles is to unite local authority 
allocation to the speed and economy of private enterprise building— 
a combination envisaged, for example, in the plan outlined by 
Ministry of Health Circular 92/46. Certainly this is a time for a 
dispassionate and unprejudiced review of house-building policies and 
methods, designed to ensure the best results from such expenditure 
of money, materials and man-power as the country’s economic posi- 
tion will warrant. Any objective survey of the present position must 
ave uppermost in the mind the possibility of making the worst of 
both worlds—of denying to the economist the full material benefits 
of the cuts which he demands and to the citizen the maximum output 
of houses which he needs. 


CA MARCHE BIEN 
oo 
By P. F. JENNINGS 

HEN the people at the garage in which Harblow’s car seems 
to spend most of its time said that they couldn’t provide him 
soon enough with a reconditioned engine or a back axle or whatever 
it was this time it was rather a judgement on him, We had originally 
planned to go to France in his car—or, rather, in France, since the 
ability to go across water is one of the few attributes he has never 
claimed for it—because Harblow said, “If we go in UB the French 
will laugh at us.” (UB is the name of my car, which was made in 
1926.) It was useless to point out to him that the only cars worth 
having these days are those made before 1930 or after 1946, because 
the ones in between have the benefit neither of the divine simplicity 
of UB, with its wire cable brakes, gravity petrol feed, unadorned 
dashboard and high sidescreeas, nor of the one-year period of grace 
which elapses before the extraordinary and, to my mind, retrogressive 
complications on the modern car bring it to a standstill. Harblow’s 
car was made in 1935, an absolutely fatal year when they were just 
beginning to build all those baroque bulbous-looking things round 
the carburettor, but he still goes round telling everyone with foolish 

pride what a good year it was. 

So we went in UB after all. From the practically deserted quay- 
side at Newhaven, with its silent electric cranes, their grabs disdain- 
fully shortened to cope with UB after the S.S.s and Daimlers, the 
boat took us slap into the middle of Dieppe on what appeared to be 
market-day. The majority of the passengers were French, and they 
were being met by an average of five relatives each. Before this 
vast assembly the cars were being lifted out by the noisiest and most 
insecure-looking steam crane I have ever seen. I don’t suppose it 
was insecure really, any more than those incredible wire railways in 
the Alps on which people go on not getting killed year after year. 
But since childhood, when I observed that the best model steam 
engines were the ones with horizontal boilers, I have always dis- 
trusted the ones with the boiler standing on its end. (For one thing, 
the fire can’t heat so much of the water, can it?) The piston, which 
was only about a foot long, whizzed round at an enormous speed 
when the crane was making a wobbly turn on its axis or the thing 
was out of gear, but whenever it picked up a car it emitted a sort of 
slowing-down, groaning noise which suggested that it could only 
just make it. 

The crane seized UB with obvious relief after a long row of shiny 
new cars labelled “ Export. Sportcar A.G. Zurich,” and deposited 
it with a flourish in the midst of the cheering spectators. The 
French did not exactly laugh at UB. I think they were too amazed. 
But they did shake my faith in their famous logic. Harblow had 
already remarked on the extraordinary number of French cars on the 
toads ; many of these, it is true, were modern cars with bumpers 
and, delightful phrase, avertisseurs sonores. (UB's advertiser, one 
of those ancient klaxons which seem to go through a couple of gears 
before they reach a steady note, we had left behind because age had 
s0 reduced its sonority as to make it practically inaudible.) But there 
were also a considerable number of what I can only call jalopies, 
even older than UB—strange jalopies with bodies like boats, only 
with the sharp end at the back ; old high jalopies with vertical steer- 
ing columns ; and we even saw one jalopy with solid tyres. I do 
not think the arrival of UB seriously lowered the average age of cars 
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in France. Yet, for some reason, it was greeted on the quayside and 
wherever we went with cries of “le petit tank anglais!” except for 
one wonderful moment in a dark garage when a man said, “ Qu’est- 
ce-que c'est que vous avez la? C'est un jeep, hein?” Almost every 
time we went into a garage the man would slap it casually and say, 
“Cing chevaux, hein?” and my reply, “ Non, monsieur, sept-point- 
neuf. Presque huit,” always produced a sensation. The economical 
French would make any engine with 8 chevaux power a car about 
15 feet long (and, by a quaint reversal, carry about 40 hommes). 

It was just after Chamonix, as I now tell my 1935 friends casually, 
that UB suddenly and unaccountably began to boil after every kilo- 
metre and shed glorious light on one of my two pieces of exotic 
French. I suppose everyone keeps a few outlandish words in addi- 
tion to his basic vocabulary. Thus, just as I know that the German 
for accelerator is Geschwindigkeitsumschaltungshebel, I also know 
that the French for a swarm of bees is un nid d’abeilles, When we 
went into a garage and explained that l’eau bouillit toujours the 
mécanicien (mechanic) looked at the radiateur (radiator) and shook 
his téte, saying, “ Ah, c’est un vieux nid d’abeilles” (an old nest of 
bees). 1935 motorists like Harblow have never heard of honeycomb 
radiators, and it took me some time to convince him that this was not 
just a quaint Gallic oath. 

The mécanicien was very thorough. He replaced the lozenge in 
the cylinder head which we had blown out with the steam, He 
tested the ignition, the oil pressure, the gearbox and the brakes. He 
blew up the tyres, and came out for a ride with us (or with me 
anyway, as there wasn’t room for Harblow as well) to see the water 
boil for himself; which it did with a fierce glub-glubbing noise before 
we had even got out of the town. He didn’t do anything to the old 
nest of bees or in fact to any part of the actual water system, content- 
ing himself with telling us that the radiateur was blocked up, and he 
gave us some pastilles (pastilles) which he.said would déboucher it. 
We took this to mean that they would dissolve the rust and other 
blockages in the water. 

For the next two days we amazed the inhabitants of the Jura 
mountains by driving through their villages with a huge bulging 
red rubber bag dangling at the back of UB. It was a groundsheet 
filled with about two gallons of water and tied up, after stupendous 
efforts, with rope. Every five kilometres or so we stopped. There 
was no sound except the water glub-glubbing away and the tinkle- 
tonkle of the mountain cow-bells. We waited for the glub-glubbing 
to cease (the tinkle-tonkle never ceased, not even at two in the morn- 
ing. I had no idea cows were so restless) and then we filled a very 
ornate jug, which Harblow had bought in Chamonix, from this great 
bladder without undoing the rope. It’s quite easy if you don’t mind 
it going up your sleeve. We stuffed pastilles into the radiateur until 
it was full of a thick brown liquid and we were afraid that any more 
would dissolve the radiateur itself, Slowly and patiently we increased 
our range before boiling to six, seven, ten kilometres. 

Just outside Dijon we discovered what was wrong. The rubber 
tube from the radiateur to the engine (moteur. They would!) was 
absolutely solid. It had perished inside. In a rash moment I passed 
on to Harblow my other piece of exotic French—caoutchouc. As 
anybody in the Fourth Form will corroborate, this fantastic word 
actually means rubber. (Where did they get it from? To my mind 
anything, even snerl, or pingleboob, sounds more like rubber than 
caoutchouc.) When Harblow rushed into a nearby garage and 
informed it that “le caoutchouc est mort dedans” it was one of the 
occasions when they did laugh. 


CODICIL 


Lay me at last, O Lord, 
Whether bone or ash, 

With my partner in the flesh, 
Or her with me. 


Draw not Thy sword 
From its sash 

To sever us in eternity, 
If such there be. 


And if not, 
If there is nothing more, 


Still let her lie with me. H. H. BASHFoRD. 
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length biography of Nelson. The book will be reviewed else- 
where: I mention it only because it has brought back to my mind 
the age-old controversy regarding the ethics of biography. Should 
a biographer paint his subject exactly as he was, warts and all? Or 
should he cast into shadow the more disfiguring aspects and produce 
with prominence those features which were beautiful and strong ? 
In other words, should a biography be a synthesis of virtues or an 
analysis of human nature ? I am not for one moment suggesting 
that Miss Oman has composed an inaccurate portrait of Nelson ; 
she is far too scholarly for that. It seems to me, however, that her 
book (if I may quote Dr. Johnson on Oldisworth), “ without criminal 
purpose of deceiving, shows a strong desire to make the most of all 
favourable truth.” It may be a useful thing in our dilapidated age 
to set before one’s readers a shining example of single-mindedness. 
It may be also that if, at the-cost of much labour and research, one 
composes a study of single-mindedness, it is best to idealise single- 
ness of purpose in terms, not of egoism, but of patriotism and a 
sense of duty. All men and women are guided through their lives 
by mixed motives, some of which are unselfish and some of which 
are mean ; it is quite legitimate to assume that the true nature of an 
individual is reflected in his noblest moments and that the others 
are but the bark-peelings of a splendid tree. It may, moreover, be 
true that we have now outlived the reaction against Victorian 
biography and that we are becoming bored by the type of biography 
which dissects each type of virtue and destroys all boyhood legends. 
Hagiography is not necessarily dead today, and I should certainly 
place Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s Campion among the most stimulating 
and well written of all modern lives. Yet the problem remains, and 
I should like this week to examine it afresh. 

* * * * 

In the long history of English biography, from Beowulf to Carola 
Oman, two purposes have recurred. The first is the commemorative 
purpose. A hero dies, and his tribe or his relations feel it appro- 
priate that his exploits or his virtues should be recorded for future 
generations. This record may take the form of runic inscriptions 
or monoliths ; it may also take the form of a two-volume biography. 
The second purpose is didactic. It is felt that the lives and 
characters of great men or women can be presented in such a manner 
as to form a manual of virtue for young and old alike. We therefore 
had the lives of the saints, the martyrologies and the hagiographies, 
from which English biography, in its slow development, has drawn 
so much of its strength. Each of these two purposes, and they are 
persistent, has produced powerful biographies; yet each of them 
has been synthetic in effect rather than analytical ; each of them has 
obscured truth. In the middle of the eighteenth century a third 
purpose began to emerge. People began to realise that it was not 
enough for a biography to be laudatory or improving ; it must also 
be convincing ; and if it was to be convincing it must be true. 
The great pioneer in this discovery was Dr. Johnson, who holds the 
extraordinary position of being at one and the same time the subject 
of the greatest British biography and the greatest exponent of the 
biographical art. I should not deny to James Boswell a certain 
touch of genius; but it is curious to note that, whereas Boswell 
wrote little of real value apart from his books on Dr. Johnson, nobody 
could write about Dr. Johnson without becoming excited. Fanny 
Burney and Mrs. Thrale were alert women and could write well on 
other subjects: but Sir John Hawkins, as we know, was a terribly 
dull man. Yet even Sir John Hawkins, when he starts to write 
about Dr Johnson, becomes alive. Such was the immense stimulus 
which that great man could generate. 

* * 7 * 

It is salutary, in considering the ethics of biography, to recall 

what Johnson himself wrote upon the subject. In October, 1750, 


he stated in The Rambler that the interest of any biography was to 
be sought in “the parallel circumstances and kindred images to 
which we readily conform our minds.” In history, with its sequence 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 
HAVE this week been reading Miss Carola Oman’s very full- 


of impersonal events, this interest was diluted and blurred; in 
biography it was intensified and concentrated. Biography, to his 
mind, should above all be intimate. It should “ pass slightly over 
those performances and incidents which produce vulgar greatness, 
to lead the thoughts into domestic privacies, and to display the 
minute details of private life.” He was opposed to the “formal 
and studied narrative” which begins with a man’s pedigree and 
ends with his funeral; he did not care for the dramatic treatment 
of “striking and wonderful vicissitudes” ; he was less interested 
in the overt actions of great men than in their moments of self- 
reproach and diffidence ; he cared more for the intermittences of 
energy than for its continuity. He had no doubt at all in his own 
mind that a true portrait was preferable to a flattering portrait, 
“There are many,” he wrote, “who think it an act of piety to 
hide the faults and failings of their friends, even when they can 
no longer suffer by their detection.” We therefore see whole ranks 
of characters adorned with uniform perfection and not to be known 
from one another but by extrinsic and casual circumstances.” “ If,” 
he concludes, “ we owe regard to the memory of the dead, there is 
yet more respect to be laid to knowledge, to virtue and to truth.” 
These are lapidary words. 
* * * 

The interesting thing about Dr. Johnson’s theory of biography 
is that, while he discarded the commemorative purpose, he did not 
wholly discard the didactic purpose. He seems to have believed 
that biography should be written, if not to inculcate examples of 
virtue, then at least to provide comfort for human weakness and 
instruction for daily conduct. To him biography lay somewhere 
between the “falsehood” of fiction and the “useless truth” of 
history. Of all forms of narrative it seemed to him “ that which is 
most eagerly read and more easily applied to the purposes of life.” 
But never did he waver from his basic contention that no biography 
could be of any value unless it were strictly true. One is reminded 
of the vivid scene recorded in Boswell’s great biography which 
occurred on Saturday, March 16, 1776. They were in a little 
wherry together rowing towards Blackfriars. Boswell mentioned 
a volume which he had seen advertised under the title Fohnsoniana 
or the Bon-Mots of Dr. Johnson. Boswell was naturally perturbed 
by this premature and spurious publication ; he suggested even that 
Johnson should bring an action against the publishers. The latter, 
while admitting that the issue of this volume was “ a mighty impu- 
dent thing,” felt that it would be unwise to prosecute. Boswell 
suggested that at least he should publicly disavow it. “TI shall,” 
replied Johnson, “ give myself no trouble about the matter.” They 
rowed on in silence and then Johnson uttered one of his most 
pregnant apophthegms. “The value,” he said, “of every story 
depends upon its being true. A story is a picture either of an 
individual or of human nature in general., If it be false, it is a 
picture of nothing.” How often, when I have been obliged to listen 
in patience to imaginary or Stock Exchange stories, have I found 
myself inwardly repeating that remark! “If it be false, it is a 
picture of nothing.” 

* * * 7 

The fact remains that the ironical school of biography is no longer 
fashionable ; it contained within itself the glittering beetle of its 
own decay. Biographers should be glad that they are no longer 
expected to poke fun at their victims. All serious biographies are 
the result of months, perhaps years, of drudgery and research; 
there must come moments when the machine clogs and groans; 
and unless the biographer possesses a fundamental respect—whether 
intellectual or moral—for his subject then there is no fly-wheel to 
his machine. One cannot write a serious biography about a person 
whom one utterly dislikes. All biographies represent a collaboration 
between the author and his subject, and incompatibility of temper 
is as disastrous to biography as to any other human relationship. 
Nor do I myself see much harm in making, as Miss Oman has made, 
the very most of all favourable truth. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE CINEMA 
«Bachelor Knight.” (Odeon.)——“ Pursued.” (Warner.) 


Ir will come as a great shock to those people who, like myself, 
were under the impression that Shirley Temple was eight, to find 
that she is now eighteen, married and a mother. Strangely enough 
the years, while heightening her stature and rounding her figure, have 
made no sort or kind of impression on her face, which has remained 
congealed in the same merry mould of dimpled immaturity that was 
the delight, or alternatively the despair, of the cinema-going public. 
In spite of this facial petrifaction Miss Temple gives a lively intel- 
ligent interpretation of a bobby-soxer in the throes of her first love 
affair with a man much older than herself. The part is thoroughly 
jnane, and she copes with it in a masterly fashion. Mr. Cary Grant, 
her unwilling Sir Galahad, has a very pleasing mar.ner, and his wry 
humour serves as a shield against our natural inclination to dismiss 
the whole thing as poppycock. He is delightful as a protesting entrant 
in Miss Temple’s college sports, scenes which satisfy our blushing 
but unquenchable love for slapstick, and he is endearing as a bemused 
wanderer in the land of jitterbugging ice-cream eaters. 

Miss Myrna Loy, whose qualities and virtues cannot be numbered, 
plays the part of a judge. I know this is beyond human understand- 
ing, but it must just be accepted with a blind unquestioning faith. 
She could, of course, be anything, and be it perfectly. Her enchant- 
ment lies not so much in her charm, which is patent, as in her 
nearness to everyday life. Love, thank heaven, is not her sole 
desideratum. We feel she really does know the price of eggs, gets 
a cold every now and then and can sew on a button; and we feel 
that given half a chance we could be just like her, whereas no pos- 
sible chemicalisation could turn us into Miss Dietrich. Braving 
your displeasure I would like to say that unalloyed this film would 
be incredibly silly, whereas now it is gay, entertaining and well 
worth a visit. 

* * * * 

Pursued is set in New Mexico at the turn of the century, and 
can best be described as a psychological western. In this age the 
evil that men did lived for an unconscionably long time after them, 
and feuds were not considered to be settled until whole families 
were wiped off the map. Thus do we find Mr. Robert Mitchum, 
orphaned as a child and brought up in innocence by Miss Judith 
Anderson, being relentlessly dogged by what he thinks is a male- 
ficent fate, but which is in reality the clan McCallum armed with 
shotguns. For some reason they disliked hi. tather, probably 
because he would keep on killing them, and they are determined 
that Mr. Mitchum shall pay for these unpleasantnesses. Nobody 
notifies him of this, so he is constantly being what he considers 
unreasonably potted at, and in self-defence kills two people, 
one the brother and the other the suitor of the girl he loves. 
This girl, Miss Teresa Wright, also infected with the local virus, 
marries him with the sole intention of shooting him dead on their 
wedding night, but she misses him by miles and falls swooning 
with love into his arms. Only at the end does Mr. Mitchum dis- 
cover that he is not haunted by some supernatural evil but by flesh 
and blood. 

The bare bones of this story may not sound as though they were 
particularly juicy, but in fact Pursued can be ranked high among 
pictures of this kind. It is extremely well acted, the photography is 
splendid, and there is a thoughtfulness one does not usually find in 
gunning films. The dialogue is liberally peppered with those un- 
heralded remarks which suddenly make one grieve for the life one 
will never lead and the things one will never say. “I must go to 
bed, Maw. I have to be in the saddle at sun-up” rings like a 
mourning bell over London’s dusty afternoon, 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


With Yehud: Menuhin, Maggie Teyte, Jacques Thibaud, Edwin 
Fischer and Richard Strauss all appearing at four different concerts 
on the same Sunday, it looks as though impresarios would have to 
start pooling their information or the already noticeable drop in 
concert audiences will become catastrophic. Maggie Teyte and 
Jacques Thibaud, whom I heard at the Wigmore Hall, are great 
masters of style. This mastery comes, of course, first and foremost 
from a technical mastery which gives an artist the essential] self- 
confidence without which no performance can be completely con- 
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vincing. The acquiring of this technique represents the discipline— 
in terms of years, mark you, not months—which any artist with the 
name needs, in order first to control and then to mould what used 
to be called “temperament.” That word has acquired magazine 
associations now, but describes conveniently that complex and inter- 
related system of nerves and emotions which is the raw material of 
the artist. 

Modern performers, singers and instrumentalists, generally fight 
shy of “temperament,” an embarrassing imponderable often abused 
in the past, and anyhow not amenable to machine methods. The 
instrumentalists acquire their technique, in a sense, all the more 
easily, for, with very little-to discipline, the method of discipline is 
less tedious, and what used rightly to be regarded as a means to an 
end is now generally regarded as the end itself. (That is, of course, 
the very root of all our troubles, not only artistic—the mistaking of 
means for ends.) The singers do not go so far. Singing is apparently 
thought of as a natural activity which a year or two of comparatively 
desultory study will enable almost anyone to practise professionally. 
Actually, singing is a highly artificial process, and the perfect natural- 
ness of the great singers is the c:assical example of ars celare artem. 
Maggie Teyte’s singing of Debussy has that naturalness and so had 
Thibaud’s playing of Fauré’s early violin sonata and Debussy’s late 
masterpiece. 


* * . * 


I wish that I had enjoyed the new Faust which Sadler’s Wells has 
put on with such enormous irouble. In theory, it is excellent to 
think out the production all over again, with Goethe in the front 
of one’s mind ; but I cannot see that Gounod’s music allows one to 
do this. Faust is the one great opera produced by the French Second 
Empire, and it was as original as Pelléas when it appeared ; but it 
was of its day and generation, and even more of its country of 
origin. Mephistopheles is not a dark force of evil—at least if he is, 
he is also an exceedingly elegant man of the world like his close 
relation Bertram in Robert le Diable, and Gounod’s music seems 
to contradict any other conception. Faust and Marguerite are 
French flesh and blood, not symbols: the music won’t carry the 
weight of any symbolism whatever. The Walpurgisnacht ballet, in 
the same way, calls for tutus and pirouettes, and Gounod’s music 
sits ludicrously on a learned Satanism culled from the writings of 
Montague Summers. This perpetual pull between the music and 
the production spoiled the performance for me, however interesting 
as an experiment. As far as the music is concerned, Gounod must 
be suavely and elegantly played and sung if he is not to sound 
hopelessly banal, and Faust seems to me only conceivable nowadays 
in an all-star performance. But I am evidently in a very small 
minority, for the house was packed, and critics with twice my 
learning and experience have written enthusiastically*of both pro- 
duction and singing, after rejecting almost wholesale the singing of 
the Vienna State Opera. MarTIN Cooper. 


ART 


“ WHAT a passion we have for funerals! ” one of my Welsh friends 
once said. A certain melancholy, a thread of that emotionalism in 
a minor key which, rightly or wrongly, we consider to be specifically 
Welsh, may be detected in the exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery. 
The landscape of “this mountainous enclave,” as Wyndham Lewis 
calls it, has ever attracted romantic painters, from Wilson to Suther- 
land. But besides such recollections of the Welsh scene—of 
mountains black with rain and valleys green and dank under dripping, 
slaty skies—as are offered by painters like Kyffin Williams and Archie 
Rhys-Griffiths, this romanticism pops up in other forms. It shows 
itself in the emotive characterisation in the portraits by John and 
others, and in the dreams of David Jones. (Place for Ships is a lovely 
example.) And it shows itself, too, in a free—sometimes undisci- 
plined—brushwork, fresh and bubbling with immediacy, enriched 
with a sombre colour. This impetuosity appears in Petley Jones’s 
work, in Ceri Richards’s drawings, which are spilled on to the paper 
with a terrible urgency, and, indeed, to some extent in nearly all the 
pictures shown. (Cedric Morris and Alfred Janes are exceptions.) 
It is always rash to press nationalistic classifications. (How does one 
reconcile the “ dour ” Scotch character with the sensuous richness of 
paint Scotland so often employs?) And figures like Wyndham Lewis 
and William Roberts seem a little ill at ease under their label here, 
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Nevertheless, among these three generations there are points of con- 
tact which suggest at least the possibility of a special contribution to 
painting from Wales, and though the youngest exhibitors show no 
signs of forming a school, there is clearly much talent and much that 
is promising. Incidentally, the individual canvases one meets by 
Peter Rees-Roberts all seem more happy than those at his recent 
show at the Leger Galleries. 


* + * * 


There is a simplicity and dignity about Clifford Hall’s painting 
which is rather unusual today. Many of his recent pictures at Messrs. 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s are built up around the figures of 
women on the sea-shore—dark groups against low-toned backgrounds 
—while in his snowscapes he has found considerable subtleties of 
colour. Upstairs at the same gallery are a number of notebook 
sketches and preliminary explorations by Graham Sutherland. There 
is little to be said about these ; they are many of them multum in 
parvo jewels containing all the tensions that enlarging tends to 
destroy. 


* . * * 


Among other exhibitions that call for a visit are Agnew’s collection 
of J. R. Cozens’ water-colours (some may think that Morland 
Agnew’s first three purchases are still the finest) and the New English 
at the R.B.A. Galleries. A special welcome must go, too, to Mr. 
Zwemmer, who has reopened his gallery in Litchfield Street, off the 
Charing Cross Road, with a show of drawings and paintings by James 
Wood. I confess they do not appeal to me personally, but at least 
Mr. Wood goes his own way unencumbered by second-hand 
bric-d-brac. 

+ * . * 


Some of those who were unable to get to London to see the 
important exhibition of British painting which the British Council 
took to the capital cities of Europe will be glad to know that about 
two-thirds of the pictures are now on tour under the auspices of the 
Arts Council, and will be seen in twelve different cities. Another 
interesting Arts Council exhibition on the road consists of theatre 
designs and illustrations and lithographs by André Masson. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of Brahms’s death has naturally brought a 
considerable number of new recordings of his works. Clifford 
Curzon and the National Symphony Orchestra have recorded the 
first piano concerto (Decca) and the Trio di Trieste the C minor 
trio op. 101 (H.M.V.), while Edwin Fischer plays two favourite 
intermezzi (op. 117, Nos. 1-2—also H.M.V.). The most striking 
recording that I have heard for some time is the Griller Quartet’s 
playing of Mozart’s K.387 ; for balance and purity of tone, intelligence 
and warmth of feeling it could hardly be bettered (Decca). Schnabel 
and Fournier play Beethoven’s A major cello sonata a little dis- 
appointingly, and do not give the impression of a happy combination 
(H.M.V.). The fourth Brandenburg Concerto is played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Kussevitzky, and the Augusteo 
Orchestra under de Sabata has produced yet another version of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony (both H.M.V.). There are two new 
versions of Berlioz’s Fantastique—by the Hallé Orchestra under 
Barbirolli (H.M.V.) and by the Concertgebouw under van Beinum 
(Decca) ; both are good, but I should give slight preference to the 
Hallé. For sheer beauty of tone the Vienna Philharmonic’s playing 
of J. Strauss’s Kiinstlerleben valse is supremely good, and as far 
as valses go it is indeed a case of “ Wien, Wien, nu du allein.” 

For connoisseurs of the piano Dinu Lipatti’s playing of Chopin’s 
D flat major nocturne and Malcuzynski’s of the F minor concerto 
(both Columbia) will provide great pleasure and interesting points 
of comparison between two excellent Chopin-players. Richard 
Strauss’s early horn concerto, played by Dennis Brain and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia), is an oddity, more remarkable 
for the soloist’s performance than for the quality of the music. 
The same orchestra plays an oboe concerto by Marcello, with Leon 
Goossens as soloist, which has a remarkably beautiful slow movement 
and contains passages of model oboe-playing. 


There are not many interesting vocal records. Eugenia Zareska 


sings Mahler’s Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen with the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra, and there is a disappointing record of the nursery 
scene from Boris (both Decca). M. C. 
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ON THE AIR 


In Books and Authors the other day, Francis Iles (alias Anthon 
Berkeley, alias A. B. Cox) performed what is evidently a much-need : 
service by lucidly explaining the difference between the thriller the 
detective story and the psychological crime novel. Listening to the 
recorded performance of Macbeth in the Third Programme on Tues. 
day, I found myself reflecting—by no means for the first time—what 
a supremely fine example of the last-named art-form this play is> In 
saying this I do not intend any denigration of one of Shakespeare’s 
greatest plays with its incomparable poetry ; but in essence Macbeth 
is a study in the psychology of murder, and as such a study it has 
never been surpassed. Its pace is terrific, and its inexorable grip on 
the listener’s attention is rarely equalled, even by Shakespeare him. 
self. Macbeth doth indeed murder sleep. It should, therefore, be 
more than ordinarily effective on the air, and so, I think, it is, 

e . * * * 

My chief complaint against last week’s performance is that most 
of the players were too polite and polished. As the late James Agate 
once pointed out, “The Macbeths and the Macduffs, the Banquos 
and the Malcolms are, and must always be, a forbidding lot, with 
their tartan manners, berserk headgear and uncouth whiskerage,” 
Deprived of these visual aids, are we not entitled to look for some 
roughness of speech to help us to realise the violent, tempestuous 
creatures of Shakespeare’s imagination? Most of last week’s players 
sounded more like well-bred young ladies and gentlemen from the 
R.A.D.A., while the witches seemed less like “ secret, black and mid- 
night hags”” than an earnest group of fifth-form schoolgirls engaged 
in a study brew or some such blameless employment. From these 
strictures I would except Howard Marion-Crawford and Pamela 
Brown. As Macbeth the former was excellent, only becoming a little 
difficult to follow in some of the more impassioned speeches ; the 
latter was an admirably practical Lady Macbeth. 

* 7 - * 

Two important Third Programme series have just begun, both 
devoted to works with which all educated people are supposed to be 
familiar, but which, I suspect, are better known by name than by 
nature. The Dialogues of Plato, newly translated by Hugh Tredin- 
nick and arranged and produced by Rayner Heppenstall, made a 
good start with the Apology and Crito, read by Arthur Young as 
Socrates. The presentation was simple and unpretentious but 
effective. Book I of Milton’s Paradise Lost was presented some- 
what more elaborately, with a team of four readers and introductory 
music which to me seemed otiose. Abraham Sofaer was admirable 
as the poet, but Dylan Thomas, I thought, was inclined to over- 
dramatise his part as Satan. 

* *. * 7 

As a poet Henry Kirke White, whose life was the subject of a 
Midland broadcast on Sunday, is completely unimportant ; what 
he might have become, had he not died in 1806 at the age of 
twenty-one, is merely matter for unprofitable speculation. There 
is always a certain pathetic interest about a promising life cut 
short by untimely death, but White’s brief career provided slender 
material for even a thirty minutes’ broadcast, and although we were 
promised a “dramatic biography” there was certainly nothing 
dramatic about it, in either substance or treatment. The attempt 
to make bricks, not only without straw but also without clay, is 
rarely successful. 

* 7 * i 

From Dorset comes a closely-typed 800-word letter referring to 
some recent remarks of mine on announcers. Those readers who 
do me the honour of perusing these notes may remember my 
coming to the conclusion that on the whole the announcers “ perform 
a difficult task with competence and grace.” My correspondent, I 
gather, does not agree. I do not intend to re-discuss the matter, 
but for my readers’ edification and possible entertainment I should 
like to quote one or two specimens of the eloquent heights to which 
my correspondent rises in the denunciation of his particular bétes 
noires among the announcers. One of them js described as “a 
monumentally pompous and consequential ass,” whose “ patent 
personal blend of the arch, the coy, the fussy-diffident-disclamatory 
(sic) and the didactic-pedagogic ” evidently drives his critic to an 
almost incoherent fury. Another victim of his displeasure is “ that 
naive nightmare, that very peak of epicene feebleness and fatuous 
futility,” and, later, “a bewildered tongue-tripper.” I offer no prizes 
for cap-fitting. L, C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


«“ CONSCRIPTS IN GERMANY ” 

sm,—With a feeling of astonishment and deep regret I have read in 
The Spectator of September 12th, 1947, an article by the Very Rev. C. 
Bardsley entitled Conscripts in Germany which is bound to cause 
confusion and trouble in the minds of those English people whose 
relatives are in Germany. This article must arouse the impression that 
morally we are the most perverted people under God’s sun, a people 
who have sold their souls to the devil. Moreover, that all those who 
come into touch with us will become so perverted that they will be a 
danger to society and a hindrance to the future greatness of England. 
Such a statement is so one-sided and misrepresenting that I feel it 
imperative to reply to i. 

The young Englishman who spends his army career in Germany is 
not exposed to greater danger than any other young man in any country, 
who is afar from the influence of his parents’ home and who has tw 
prove his moral maturity. He does not need, as quoted by Mr. Bardsley, 
“to break all the rules...and to become...a bit of a 
swine.” And to quote the other case cited by Mr. Bardsley, where a 
married man falls in love with another woman, this is not typical of 
Germany but happens everywhere where men exist. Therefore we 
should see matters from another point of view. The young conscript 
who must spend his time of training in Germany has a wonderful 
opportunity to enlarge his mental horizon and to gather experiences 
which are not offered to him in his native country. And if he pays no 
attention to those circles of vice, which by the way exist in every 
country, he can observe many fine and encouraging examples of courage 
and good citizenship among the German people. He can observe, too, 
that the number of decadent and morally inferior is very small in com- 
parison with those brave people who, in spite of all the difficulties and 
distress under which no people has to suffer so deeply as the German 
people, are endeavouring to maintain a certain spiritual level and 
cultural standard. He should go, into our evercrowded concert halls, 
and in the streets he should observe the cleanly and decently clothed 
people. He should realise the negligible quantity of washing material 
and the little clothing people possess due to losing all their property in 
air raids, and what it costs them in labour and trouble to keep up this 
self-respect and good appearance. He should talk with our students who, 
in spite of hunger, cold and lack of books, etc., are exerting every effort 
to reach their goal. He should go to our sports grounds and see our 
enthusiastic youth, and he should go to those circles who, far-sighted 
and with faithful hope, are working for a federation of nations and for 
a permanent peace. Then, if he is wise, he will come to a truer under- 
standing, which will benefit, not only the young man, but also the 
world. For this tragic time needs men of all nations to contribute 
towards understanding and good will between the different nations 
Without good will separatism will disrupt our lives and our countries, 
and condemn the world to anarchy. With good will a new age of unity 
and brotherhocd can come into being.—Yours, &c., K. OpPERMANN. 

Am Waldessaum 1 (22a) Duisburg, 

North Rhine, Westphalia, British Zone, Germany. 


THE PRACTICE OF WORSHIP 


Sir,—Whilst I agree to the principle of having a universal Church, the 
form that Church is to take upon itself will be a problem of no mean 
order. One becomes all too easily irritated by certain forms of worship, 
the lack of decorations or otherwise, in a church, what is, or ig not, sung 
and so on. Now, if a corporate church on the lines envisaged by the 
Master of the Temple were organised, it would, I feel, by its efforts to 
obtain comprehension, satisfy no one owing to its patchiness. A “ Country 
Minister ” suggests as an alternative a plan whereby all communities and 
believers worship in the same place, but at different times. In this, he 
believes, there is some hope of success. Well, there may be. But I take 
leave to doubt that the.sum total of all kinds of church-goers will increase, 
which is surely the main object. Unless the Protestant Churches pull 
themselves together, they are in danger of being in existence only in 
theory and not in practice. 

The only Christian Church that stands a chance of waging war success- 
fully against the evils of this world is, at the moment, the Roman Catholic 
Church, because‘it is united and because it insists with its members that 
religion is the prime concern and not a mere adjunct. The Church of 
Rome has had its bad days, but at most they weren’t as bad as ours are 
now. Apathy, from which we now suffer so much, and corruption, from 
which Rome suffered, are two entirely different things. And curing 
apathy in these bleak days is no easy matter ; low morale, both spiritual 
and temporal, is far worse than any physical disease, since one can suc- 
cumb the more easily to all manner of othe; ills. The Church of England 





is reputed to be dull, humdrum and lacking inspiration, and I see little to 
repudiate that charge. 

‘hy not encourage those pleasant practices of village ceremony and 
custom about which Mr. Lawrence Whistler writes so delightfully in 
Country Life? That is, if you don’t want to take a single ticket to 
Rome. Anything that can be done nowadays to brighten the prospect 
before us ought to be done, and it is within the Church of England that 
a start should first be made, if the Church of England as such wants to 
survive. It is unpleasant, but, from what I have seen, true, that only 
through sufficient incentive and attraction can the majority of people be 
made to go to church. And the forms of incentive suggested by your 
correspondents serve only to repel me. No doubt my ideas are just as 
repulsive to them !—Yours faithfully, D. A. SHIRLEY. 

2nd Bn. The Black Watch, Karachi, Pakistan. 


SUFFRAGE RECORD ROOM AND MUSEUM 


Sir,—The militant suffrage movement may be a “ humiliating memory ” 
for some political persons and parties, but in the long story of the achieve- 
ment of human liberties »t has its own unique values. It succeeded, for 
instance, in breaking down half a century’s deliberate boycott on the 
part of political parties and all sections of the Press. In 1905 the refusal 
of Sir Edward Grey at the great Liberal Rally to answer a written ques- 
tion with regard to the Liberal policy on women’s enfranchisement led 
to the first protest. Because of their persistence in demanding a reply 
to their questions, two young women were forcibly ejected from the 
meeting and were subsequently arrested for obstruction and sentenced 
to a fine or imprisonment. They chose imprisonment, and the news 
went round the world like an explosion. There followed upon this 
incident nine years of increasing resistance against the refusal to deal 
with this question and increasing repression on the part of the Liberal 
Government. 

During that period of nine years, though more than one thousand 


.women underwent imprisonment and some were injured for life, not a 


single case was brought in the Law Courts against the militants for 
injury to life or limb of their opponents ; another unique value of this 
extraordinary revolutionary movement. Fortunately a day-to-day record 
of these years was kept and was published and remains in being. In 
days to come the truth about the militant movement will be known. 
“For Truth is strong and will prevail 
When no one cares if it prevail or not.” 
Yours, etc., 
11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.z2. E, PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


Sir,—In his article Farming in France of the 17th October Mr. Oyler 
states that we have much to learn from French farms and methods of 
farming, but he gives a misleading picture of conditions in France today. 
I have just returned from two months in France, during which I travelled 
about two thousand miles, principally in Burgundy, Champagne and 
Lorraine, and I noted in particular the following points in connection 
with Mr. Oyler’s article. (1) The villagers also ate bread made of maize 
and other cereals and in my opinion this bread is not good considering 
its food value and price. (2) The French roads, on the whole, are in 
much worse condition even than our own. Very little has been done to 
them since the end of the war except the levelling up of the National 
Roads. The minor and farm roads have had nothing done to them since 
the war, and therefore all vehicles used for farm work, whether mechanical 
or drawn by animals, have a shorter length of life than would their English 
counterparts. (3) All the bridges in Eastern France have been destroyed, 
and there are in their places occasional temporary ones but certainly not 
all have been replaced. Frequent detours have to be made over country 
lanes varying in distance from one to four or five miles. (4) It is 
possible to buy almost as much milk as you like if you go to the farms to 
fetch it, but the price is the same if not more than in the town shops. 
(5) Potato plants are covered with Colorado beetles, and the French 
farmers take them for granted, expecting to have them, not, as in England, 
calling in the police.—Yours faithfully, J. R. Burpet. 
Marling, Wadhurst, Sussex. 


PROSPERITY AND THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Sir,—It must be very agreeable to sit in a comfortable office and verbally 
chastise the workers from the fastnesses of Bloomsbury because they 
aspire to a five-day week. Do you and your American friends ever stop 
to think of how the workers toiled for six long years during the war, 
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and what a drain upon their energy it has been? Admittedly the 
Americans load and unload at week-ends, but they don’t perform the 
operation upon marmalade sandwiches, which is the staple diet over 
here nowadays, unless one is lucky enough to work within reach of the 
black market restaurants in the cities. I should like you to keep in 
mind that millions of workers are slogging away at monotonous, soul- 
destroying occupations in order to provide the coal, power, paper, &c., 
to maintain such people as yourself im pleasant, interesting and com- 
paratively overpaid jobs. I know your aesthetic outlook on life will 
not permit you to admit that, while the country could continue to exist 
quite equably without papers, broadcasiing and films, it could not last a 
week without transport, food and_coal. > Keep this well to the forefront 
of your mind when you are writing future articles. Let us have first 
things first; they have been neglected long enough in this modern 
civilisation.— Yours, &., BENJAMIN JARMAN. 

24 Conway Terrace, Bickley, Kent. 

[The only question is whether this country is to be able io regain its 
prosperity at all if production is lowered at this moment by a general 
reduction of working hours—and whether America will extend help to 
a country which she believes is working less hard than she is herself.— 
Ep., The Spectator.) 


P.O.W NEEDS 


Sir,—While the repatriation of German P.o.W.s goes on steadily, though 
slowly, it is clear that a large number of these men will still be in this 
country during the winter and well into next year. During visits which 
I was able to make to some of the remoter camps early in August, I was 
asked whether I could help in obtaining educational and sports equip- 
ment. Classes in languages, engineering and other subjects are running 
in most camps, but are still hampered by lack of necessary books and 
materials ; and this need wil] be felt more acutely during the winter, 
when these activities will be most necessary. Sports gear is in very 
short supply in the camps, as everywhere else. A list of some of the 
things most urgently needed is given below. Anyone who can help in 
supplying these can be assured that such a gift would be very greatly 
appreciated. The articles should be sent to Mrs. Lilly Green, Aliens 
Section, Friends Relief Service, Bloomsbury House, W.C.1, who will 
arrange for them to be despatched to the camps which are in greatest 
need of them. 

Books and Periodicals—Language text-books in Spanish, Russian and 
French ; English illustrated papers ; educational periodicals. Music.— 
Light orchestral music; music paper; gramophone records (classical 
music) and needles. Theatre-—Make-up materials ; paints and brushes ; 
old clothes. Drawing and Machine Drawing.—Drawing boards ; rulers ; 
T-squares and compasses ; drawing paper and transparent paper ; drawing 
pins ; pens, pencils and coloured pencils ; indian ink ; notebooks ; india 
rubbers. Sport.—Footballs, handballs and volley-balls (and bladders) ; 
football boots and stockings; old gym. shoes; ping-pong balls and 
rackets ; repair materials for football bladders and ping-pong balls ; 
playing cards.—Yours faithfully, JAMES R. V. COLLIN 

‘formerly Secretary, Aliens Section, F.R.S.) 

Bloomsbury House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 


THE HAPPY ISLANDERS 


S1r,—I suppose you uphold Dr. Johnson about the conglobulation of the 
swallows. For he was just as accurate about that as he was about the 
St. Kilda cold. That was a scientific fact, and was due to the purity of 
the air. 





Preliminary Announcement to Readers 
Overseas. 


You will, no doubt, be considering soon what gifts to make to your 
friends this Christmas. 


Why not take out a subscription to 
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carried latent cold germs in their breath, the St. Kildans developed the 
violent colds of the unimmunised. Exactly the same phenomenon jg 
described by Dr. Lambert of the Rockefeller Survey, in his 

A Doctor in Paradise, as happening on Rennell Island in 1930. He ang 
some other Europeans were the first to visit this island. He examined 
the ship’s company meticulously before going ashore, especially for colds, 
They were quite free ; but within ten days the whole island population 
was suffering from violent colds. They had not the slightest idea what 
was wrong with them; they did not even know how to blow the 
noses. The foreigners had infected them with cold germs latent in 
their systems. A minor example of the same thing is the violent colds 
to which even town-dwellers succumb, to their fury, after a summer 
holiday in pure air.—Yours, &c., FREDA Waite, 

Flat 25, 70 Chancery Lang, E.C. 4. 

[Janus writes: “Miss White gives no authority for her dogmatic 
statement about St. Kilda. The explanation offered to Boswell, that 
“the situation of St. Kilda renders a North-East Wind indispensably 
necessary before a stranger can land ; the wind, not the stranger, occasions 
an epidemick cold’ is not on the face of it unreasonable.”] 


Sir,—I am not, nor am I likely to become, the Member for the Western 
Isles, but nevertheless I am constrained to expostulate against the aetiology 
propounded by Janus to explain the former glories of the teeth of the 
inhabitants of the Island of Lewis, which have already been the subject 
of an investigation by the Medical Research Council. Dental caries js 
not merely a fault on the outer surface of the tooth, to be prevented 
by such mechanical means as the gnawing of sheep bones. It is the 
external sign of an inner defect due to deficiencies in food. When the 
staple diet of the Lewisman included homeground oatmeal, and his 
favourite delicacy was the liver of a cod new-drawn from the Atlantic 
Ocean, then he received a sufficiency of the vitamins which help to make 
perfect teeth. But, alas, modern habits and transport have “ civilised” 
his diet, and his dental caries is but one result of the “ improvement.” 
Incidentally, the legend of the St. Kilda cold, mentioned by Janus 
(October 10th) as having been exploded by Dr. Johnson, is no legend, but 
an epidemiological fact which has been recorded from other remote and 
isolated island communities.—Yours faithfully, A. J. CAMPBELL. 


330 Glasgow Road, Ralston, Paisley. 


Sm,—Janus attributes the good teeth of the Lewis islanders to the 
chewing of hard mutton bones. Are not the teeth of the inhabitants 
of the Aran Isles and Tristan da Cunha nearly perfect on the entirely 
soft diet of fish and potatoes? And is there not a region in America 
where teeth are good and the soil is rich in fluorine ? Is there anything 
in the “ hard-chewing ” theory, or should we concentrate on finding the 
right diet? If this question can be answered, it should be.—Yours 
faithfully, H. W. HEcKSTALL-SMITH. 
Hengwm, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


GERMANS AND THE MARK 


Sir,—With reference to your paragraph German Complaints in the 
News of the Week for. October 17th, may I suggest that, human 
nature being what it is, it is famtastic to expect to put Germany’s internal 
economy on a sound basis, to halt the black market, or to make the 
German farmef reveal his full crops, until the currency is reformed and 
the mark given real worth ? Germans are as ready as most to subscribe 
to charity, but are not in genera] more than any other peoples prepared 
to sell goods willingly in exchange for paper. notes which they do not 
want and in the future value of which they have no confidence. One 
of the first duties of the Allies should have been to establish a sound 
medium of exchange. The Anglo-American authorities deserve the 
heaviest censure for having made no attempt to do so.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. D. BATEMAN. 
The Old Bridge House, Datchet, Bucks. 


DAY NURSERIES AND INDUSTRY 


S1r,—Barbara Castle, M.P., in her most interesting review of the cotton 
crisis, writes, “On the very doorsteps of the mills are women who I 
believe could be attracted back to an industry they only left because of 
domestic ties.” She suggests that an increased number of day nurseries 
would solve the difficulty. Investigations have disclosed that day 
nurseries absorb nearly as much labour as they free. Is it not time 
that the vocation of a mother with young children should be recognised 
as an essential industry, whose products are of more vital importance 
to the future welfare of this country than the present cotton exports ?— 
I am, yours truly, M. F. THOMAS. 
17 Belle Grove Terrace, Spital Tongues, Newcastle-on-T yne. 
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Avoid the “Danger Curve” 











Long hours in an office chair are ruining your stomach 
muscles, those protectors of your internal organs. A 
Linia Belt is a second abdominal wall supporting and 
toning the muscles. You look fitter, you feel fitter 


and you won't tire so easily. 


LINIA BELT 


Price including the Linia Jock Strap from {4.4.0 and 3 coupons 
SOLD ONLY BY 


Jj. ROUSSEL LTD 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone : REG 7570, and at Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, ete 














this ts T II to-day 


A living thing has a way of growing, and TI have grown 
to mean much more than the name Tube Investments can 
convey. Yet it was the initial structure of the group which 
made possible, almost inevitable the many later develop- 
ments. 

TI began as a free association of inter-dependent engineer- 
ing companies who united their resources while maintain- 
ing the individual character of each concern. TI still 
adhere to this principle, but now concentrate technical 
knowledge and skill in many fields, to the benefit of their 
varied customers. 

Precision tubes in steel and light alloys are an important 
part of TI enterprise; so are bicycles and cycle com- 
ponents, electrical appliances for the home and industry, 
light alloy sheet, strip and extruded sections; so also are 
such varied products as pressure vessels for ships, metal 
furniture, gas cylinders, golf shafts, traffic signs, fabricated 
light alloy goods, fishing rods, paints, cables and essential 
components of locomotives, cars, aeroplanes, to mention 
only a few. 

All these activities are energised by the full resources of 
the group, and are subject to careful watch so that none 
shall fall below the jealously guarded standards set by 
TI at their beginning. 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 
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The world agrees .... 


Today, the traditional pastimes of this country are known 
and accepted throughout the world. They grow more 
pepular every year because they’re fundamentally 


GOOD ..... whether it’s the Royal and Ancient game 
of golf or that other familiar pleasure which comes from 
saying ..... 
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You’ve a cable office in your home if you're on the 


telephone. Just phone your nearest Cable and Wireless 
Office, or ask for “ Foreign Telegrams ” and dictate your 
message. Otherwise hand it in at any Cable and Wireless 


ING 


CABLE BY TELEPHONE 


office or any post office. 


You can send a twelve-word social message 
to any place in the Empire for 3/- to 5/- 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMpliec BAR 8494 
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THE PARENTS OF OEDIPUS 


Sir,—In reviewing Sir Oswald Mosley’s book The Alternative a fortnight 
ago I suggested that his assertion that “ The Oedipus-complex, as most 
people know, is connected with the relation of Son to Father” implied 
some lack of understanding on Sir Oswald’s part of what the Oedipus- 
complex in fact was. I have since had some correspondence with Sir 
Oswald on this point, and though I hold completely to my own view that 
the Oedipus-complex as the term is commonly used deals with the 
relation of son to mother, and only secondarily and consequentially with 
the relation of son to father, I should desire to modify my suggestion that 
Sir Oswald was guilty of ignorance. I still think him quite mistaken, 
but he is entitled to his own view.—Yours, &c., H. W. H. 


CLASSICS AND LIFE 


S1r,—Has the value to the modern world of the study of the classics ever 
been put more convincingly than it was just over a century ago by 
Dr. Arnold? After referring to “what is miscalled ancient history,” 
“the really modern history of the civilisation of Greece and Rome,” he 
concludes with the hope that his edition of Thucydides may “ contribute 
to the conviction that history is to be studied as a whole and according 
to its philosophical divisions, not such as are merely geographical and 
chronological, and that the history of Greece and Rome is not an idle 
enquiry about remote ages and forgotten institutions, but a living picture 
of things present, fitted not so much for the curiosity of the scholar, as 
for the instruction of the statesman and the citizen” (History of the 
Peloponnesian War by Thucydides, Vol. 3, preface, p. xxiv).—Yours 
faithfully, LIONEL JAMES. 


Trevabyn, Paignton. 


Sir,—For what it is worth I venture to offer an opinion on the above 
discussion based upon the experience of thirty-five years spent in teaching. 
It is this. Classical masters make a richer, deeper, wider contribution to 
a sane and comprehensively cultural education than all the other masters 
put together. They kindle among their pupils, in school and out of school, 
an imuginative interest, a critical appreciation, a discerning judgement, 
a sensitive scale of values, to a degree unattained, as a rule, by any 
other masters. They do more to stimulate and to sustain a high intel- 
lectual standard effectively operating throughout a school than the teachers 
of other subjects, however gifted, seem able to create-—Yours, &c., 
Cleeve House, Goring-on-Thames. E. M. VENABLES. 


MR. FIERLINGER AND THE COMMUNISTS 


Srr,—In the article Czechoslovakia Today the writer states: “ Suddenly, 
however, without the permission and indeed against the will of his own 
party, Fierlinger, the Social Democratic leader, concluded a separate pact 
with the Communists.” Readers of Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom will 
have little difficulty in divining the persuasions applied to Mr. Fierlinger. 
—Yours faithfully, J. M. Stncrarr. 


79 Maitland Court, W. 2. 





* “A millionaire could not buy 
a better cleaner than 
this Hoover, Madam!” 
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Overheard in 
the Showroom of an 
Authorised Hoover Dealer. 




















The famous Hoover Cleaner — the best in the 
world —is still at the pre-war price. Only 
purchase tax is extra. Don’t miss such a bargain 
—see your Authorised Hoover Dealer now to 
ensure early delivery. There is a Hoover 
cleaner for every size and type of home. 


Prices from £10.10.0 to €£20.8.0 plus Purchase Tax 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


GARDENS, as well as houses, suffered from German bombs and have 
needed re-making. The extent of such work in and about London—that 
rus in urbe—has induced the always excellent Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association (Higham House, Curzon Street, W.1) to produce 
a booklet (price 4s. 6d.) with coloured pictures giving authentic and 
particular information about the trees and shrubs that most fitly consent 
to a mutual relation with urban conditions. The lists and little comments 
will interest all sorts of gardeners as well as urban dwellers. Many of 
the streets of London are, so to say, plane tales. The London plane, 
as even botanists call it, strips its bark and, most quaintly and effectively, 
sheaths next year’s bud, thus doubly defeating the dusty atmosphere, 
Local authorities dislike it nevertheless. It is a “litter lout” and has 
disturbing roots. It has even been alleged that its seed-heads affect 
human tubes adversely, like the “micaceous spicules of triturated 
vegetation” which some too learned doctor quoted as an irritation to 
cockney throats. We are therefore likely to see the plane progressively 
banished, and the Association come down in favour of the ailanthus or 
tree of heaven as the best alternative. Ever since seeing the hibiscus in 
gorgeous flower in Battersea Park I have wondered why so few private 
gardeners grow it, “an excellent city shrub.” 


Hospitable London 


London is surprisingly hospitable to birds (but not to butterflies) as 
well as plants. This season the jay is thought to have permanently 
established itself in the central parts of Western London ; and among the 
rarer birds the black redstart appears actually to prefer London to the 
country. Among the surprises is an occasional corncrake, but this (I 
should infer) only flops into London parks when wearied by the first 
stage of its migration flight in autumn. On the subject of London 
birds two different residents in Kingston—one by word of mouth, cone 
by letter—have expressed wonder at the regularity, in time and 
pattern, of evening flights of gulls over the district. Like starlings and 
sparrows, which are very regular and punctual at their roosts, the gulls 
spend the night in the same place and are particularly fond of the 
reservoirs. The most highly favoured of them all is the Staines reservoir, 
and I should conjecture that these westering gulls over Kingston are 
on the way to that popular couch. 


Maligned Animals 


On a small farm in the North West, a friendly and intelligent goose 
has discovered where its food is kept and continually endeavours to 
get in, always by the method of turning the handle. It cannot quite 
manage to turn it sufficiently, but seems to be well aware that the handle 
offers the only means of entrance. In general, the goose is, of course, 
one of the cleverest of all birds. How, then, has it come about that 
we use the word as a symbol of stupidity ? Yet more unjust is the selection 
of the pig as a symbol of dirtiness. It is one of the cleanest—and most 
companionable—of animals. On this same farm the bedding of a par- 
ticular pig remains immaculately clean and is not removed at less than 
six weeks’ intervals. The same animal will go for walks with its owners 
like any dog and always hurries to join them as soon as they come in 
sight, for mere companionship. Any child or other person designated 
as a pig should give thanks for the term as a compliment. 


A Northern Idiom 


A local phrase—from the mouth of a northérn farmer—seems to me 
wholly delightful. He called to his less obedient dog: “Come thee 
here, thee with thy prick lugs.” Geese thereabouts have “nebs,” ears 
are always lugs and thee and thou and thy are habitually used in address- 
ing farm animals, but not people. It is a curious development of many 
forms of speech that they become too literary for common use among 
more or less literary persons, but remain in rustic speech, the last 
depository of the best English. 


In My Garden 


In answer to many enquiries about the sumachs—there is the common 
sumach, with huge pinnate leaves that, as they wilt, but not before, 
assume brilliant hues of light red. The bush sends up frequent suckers. 
There is rhus cotinus, with the brownish, feathery flowers and small, 
neat leaves that turn a variety of ruddy colours about this date. This 
is from South Europe. Thirdly there is the American rhus cotinoides, 
with a bigger leaf that turns to a most brilliant red which stays put for 
a long period. It is hardy, but rather more susceptible to very hard 
frosts than cotinus. I have found it easily multiplied by layering ; and 
think it the best of all autumnal shrubs. W. BeacH THOoMas. 
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PLANING 
WHITE HOT STEEL? 
BETTER GET IN TOUCH 
witH THE B.O.C. 








Without the help of Oxygen, ‘ planing’ the surface of white-hot 
steel would be an impossibility. But with the B.O.C. Desurfac- 
ing Machine, it is no sooner said than done—on four sides 
simultaneously, at a speed of 200 feet per minute. This is 
“Carpentry in Steel” made possible to modern industry by the 
use of Oxygen — one of the many ways in which developments 
of The British Oxygen Company Ltd. meet the ae day 
demand for high speed production. Information 
on this and similar applications will gladly 
be supplied on request. 


CARPENTRY IN STEEL SERIES No. 4 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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The Common Cold 


—a common-sense treatment 


HERE is no known cure for the common 

cold. Complete freedom from colds is 
achieved only when the body’s natural defences 
are capable of dealing with the invading cold 
organisms at all times, 
Reinforcement of these defences is helped by 
Serocalcin, which has given consistently satis- 
factory results in many thousands of cases. It 
does not work every time, but it has proved 
successful more often than not. 





Prevention of colds 
Two Serocaicin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing cold 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 3 
or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable far adults and children, 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/s$d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3/44d. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 
Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet 
** Immunity from Colds’’, 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF cuans 














‘I think I’ve got a cold 
coming ’ 








‘Then let’s | 
get going with MILTON!’ 


















Mr. W’s state of health was 
such that he was told that he 
would never be able to work 
again and this worried him 
very much. For one thing, it 
meant retiring on a reduced 
pension. Then a friend 
advised him to take Phyllosan 
tablets, and ‘‘ thanks to the benefit 
derived from wonderful 
Phyllosan’’ he was soon 
fit to go back to work, 

and continued at work until he reached the age at 
which he became entitled to retire on a full pension. 
He calls Phyllosan tablets ‘‘ /ittle marvels’’ and 
‘* will never be without them now.’’ Are you taking 
Phyllosan”? If not, get a bottle of Phyllosan tablets 
from your chemist and start to-day ! 


PHYLLOSAN 


revitalizes, the blood, improves the circulation 
strengthens the nerves, and increases energy 


Of all chemists : 3/3, 5/4 (double quantity), and 20/- ( family size), including purchase tam 
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A Poet’s Growth 


A Study of Goethe. By Barker Fairley. (Clarendon Press. 15s.) 


“TALENT alone cannot make a writer. There must be a man behind 
the book ; a personality which, by birth and quality, is pledged to 
the doctrines there set forth, and which exists to see and state things 
so, and not otherwise ; holding things because they are things. If 
he cannot rightly express himself today, the same things subsist, 
and will open themselves tomorrow.” ‘These words of Emerson’s 
about Goethe, in Representative Men, summarise the theme of Mr. 
Fairley’s book. A Study of Goethe is an attempt, and an eminently 
successful attempt, to analyse the “man behind the book,” and to 
trace his growth and development from the early days when, despite 
his genius, “ he could not rightly express himself” to the time when 
he had achieved a clear consciousness of the things to which he held 
and could give them the expression they required. In pursuing this 
task Mr. Fairley has had to clear away many misconceptions. Goethe 
has so often been presented to us as a poet of prodigious talent who, 
in the course of a successful life, achieved the best of which he was 
capable, a kind of Samuel Smiles of literature, that he seems some- 
what unsympathetic to a generation for which everything is difficult, 
especially the creation of works of art. What disturbs the legend is 
his poetry, which even after prolonged study still presents something 
enigmatic, incomplete, allowing us to guess at the difficulties which 
lie behind. 

Mr. Fairley presents Goethe’s development, not as a triumphal 
progress, but as the overcoming, often long delayed, of successive 
obstacles created partly by his environment but even more by his 
own peculiar nature. Mr. Fairley rightly insists on how long it took 
Goethe to reach maturity, and how much this was due to his too- 
excitable, too-easily stimulated constitution, with its extraordinary 
outpouring of violent and conflicting emotions and sensations, un- 
controlled by any compensating development of his reasoning 
faculties. Until he went to Weimar Goethe was at the mercy, not 
of circumstances, but of himself, like Hitler a Nachtwandler who 
responded to promptings, intuitions, apprehensions which he 
neither understood nor cared to understand, though from time to 
time he realised that even his Protean nature would hardly stand 
the strain. In the light of his previous experiences, it is easy to 
understand the extraordinary influence exercised over him by 
Charlotte von Stein, that very unattractive and very German 
woman. 

“Bin so in Lieb’ zu ihr versuncken 
Als hatt’ ich von ihrem Blut getruncken, ” 

Charlotte was a German feather-bed into which Goethe sank 
with relief, and at the same time she provided him with her own 
brand of sentimental other-worldliness which he adapted for his 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO THE COLLECTOR 


Autumn Catalogue of 


RARE BOOKS 


The Times Book Club is recognised as one of the main channels for 

disposing of family libraries and specialist collections. From recently ac- 

quired volumes have been selected the rare books, examples of fine printing 

and binding and selected standard editions. These have been listed in the 

Autumn Catalogue of Rare Books, a happy reminder of the more spacious 

days of good printing and in itself a pleasure to read. Your request for 
a copy will be promptly dealt with. 
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own use. Naturally enough he regarded Charlotte as his saviour; 
yet at the same time he was finding his own salvation, without 
knowing it, in his gradually developing passion for the natural 
sciences, which gave him the intellectual discipline he so conspicu- 
ously lacked and turned his mind outward from the turbulent 
confusion of his own feelings to the world of nature and things, in 
which forever after he found strength and delight. ; 


Yet he continued to deceive himself. When he left Weimar 
for Italy he believed it was the direct acquaintance with the classical 
world that gave him his feeling of being newborn, the extravagant 
sense that at last he had found himself. Mr. Fairley persuades us to 
believe that the facts were otherwise. The vivid sense of personal 
renaissance was the result of freely exercising, far from Charlotte and 
the inhibitions she imposed on him, the senses which his study of 
science had trained him to apply to the object— 


“Sehe mit fiihlendem Aug’, fiihle mit sehender Hand ”— 
and even more than this the sharp sense that through eyes and fingers 
he obtained a direct acquaintance with an ordered and rational 
design. From this point of view the feeling eye and the seeing hand 
were the reality, and the beauty and order of the classical world 
merely a reflection of what he had won for himself from the world of 
nature, © 

After his Italian journey Goethe unceasingly enriched and clarified 
the revelation which had come to him there, until he became the 
person whom we know so well through the Conversations with 
Eckermann. There was loss as well as gain in the process. There 
was a narrowing of human sympathy, an exclusiveness of outlook, 
a clinging to his intellectual gains, which produced for instance the 
paradox of the author of Werther averting his eyes from the painful 
spectacle of the French Revolution. The value of Mr. Fairley’s 
book is that he makes us believe, as Goethe himself believed, that 
Goethe chose the only way of growth which was possible for him 
without destroying himself as a man and a poet. The fate of his 
companions in the Sturm und Drang makes us realise that the 
alternative was not a literary exaggeration. For students of Goethe 
Mr. Fairley’s -book will be indispensable, but it also deserves a 
wider public, both as a study of the growth of a poet’s mind and 
as showing why it is still possible to say that of all modern men 
Goethe came nearest to mastering the multiplicity of experience 
and knowledge which the modern world forces upon us. Perhaps 
one of the remarks he made at the end of his life will show where 
his wisdom lay. “ All that is wrong with our young poets today,” 
he said in 1824, “is that their feelings are not important and 
yet they cannot get away from them.” 

GoroNnwy REES. 


Mrs. Wharton 


Portrait of Edith Wharton. By Percy Lubbock. 


Portrait of Edith Wharton.... Very old, very slow memories began 
to stir in my mind, like sluggish crustaceans deciding to move once 
more across the sandy floor of their aquarium ; and at a similar pace, 
guided by instinct rather than by intention, I crawled my way across 
my room towards a long-forgotten album lurking somewhere in the 
shelves—an album nicely bound in niger leather, of the sort known 
as a Visitors’ Book. There it was: I had reached it. There were all 
the old pages, all the old week-end parties, ail the old names of people 
now mostly dead ; and there, top, was the page I wanted. Undated, 
but by internal eviderfce it must belong to 1913 ; the faded signatures 
sprang out at me: John C. Sargent, Henry Tonks, Thamar Karsavina, 
Ethel Smyth, Alba, Winnaretta de Polignac, Percy Grainger, Vittoria 
di Teano, Bernhard Berenson, Walter Berry, Edith Wharton. 

It dates? Perhaps ; but what a party! What fun one had, once! 
To think that once I met Mrs. Wharton and scarcely noticed het 
among that crowd of equally dazzling personalities. I was young 
then, and very easily dazzled. I do not remember Mrs. Wharton at 
all. And later on, when she asked me to luncheon, I was too shy to 
go. Such regrettably lost opportunities are now richly redeemed by 
Mr. Lubbock, who initiates us into a far deeper knowledge of Mrs. 
Wharton than one could have hoped to achieve from any social 
acquaintanceship. This is no “made” biography, no mere record 
of events ; it is something more, even, than a brilliant portrait of a 
brilliant and highly civilised woman. It is, in the fullest sense, 


(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


a Book. Firm and shapely, it stands complete in itself: a work 
of art. 

Criticisms may be brought against it ; some readers may call it too 
urbane ; and others, with more justification, may long to delete the 
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The Journals of 


ANDRE GIDE 


Volume 1, 1889 — 1913 
translated by JUSTIN O*BRIEN 


The day-to-day record of the great French writer’s life, begun 
when Gide was 20, and first published in completed form in Paris 
on the eve of the French collapse in 1940, is now made available 
in translation to English readers for the first time. 


Oct. 30 
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Thomas Mann 


ESSAYS OF THREE DECADES 


Sixteen major critical and philosophical essays, including four 
separate studies of Goethe—written between I9I1 and 1939. 
Nov. 6 2Is. net 


Hester W. Chapman 
WORLDS APART 


“A finely drawn picture of two generations. ... The character 
drawing is a joy.” Sunday Times 
“Pungent, curious and original.” The Times Literary Supplement 
8s. 6d. net 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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WE MADE A FILM IN CYPRUS 


Laurie Lee and Ralph Keene 
A brilliant account of Cyprus, and of the seven crowded 
weeks in which ‘ Cyprus Is An Island’, the authors’ 
celebrated documentary film, was written and made 
there. Excellently illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


John Arlott 
A study of post-war cricket and cricketers—in particular 
of the Indian Test Team—by the poet and radio- 
producer, himself an experienced cricketer. 
, 7s. Od. net. 


IN HIS LITTLE BLACK 
WAISTCOAT 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe 


This is a re-issue of a very popular children’s book 
about the Panda, delightfully illustrated by the author. 


7s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH SONNETS 
Walt Taylor 


“Full of good things familiar and less familiar... 
The selection is genuinely catholic, free of the excluding 
prejudice of any clique.”—Charles Morgan in Sunday 











Times. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Author of “ Testament of Youth” 


VERA 
BRITTAIN 


On Becoming 
A Writer 


Vera Brittain has produced a book that will delight all readers who 
are interested in the lives and work of writers. We confidently 
recommend this book, not only to beginners, but to all who seek 
to enlarge their understanding of literature and life. 10/6 


GUY KENDALL 
M.A. 


Religion in 
War and Peuce 


Out of wide knowledge and deep understanding, this well-known 
educationist has written a stimulating book on many of the vexed 


problems of religion. 12/6 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 











An Innocent Grows Up 
NORMAN HANCOCK 


‘An original and amusing little autobiography . . . a modest but 
revealing companion to Wells’s Kipps. Its mildness and precision 
are altogether charming.’ V. S. PRITCHETT in The Bookman. 
Coloured frontispiece and wrapper by JOHN PIPER. 9s. net 
Recommended by The Book Society 


A Storyteller’s Childhood 
PATRICIA LYNCH 
An unusual autobiographical narrative by the author of The 


Turf-Cutter’s Donkey and many other children’s books. 
40 drawings by HARRY KERNOFF. 10s. 6d. net 


Sheridan 


LEWIS GIBBS 
*Mr. Gibbs is pithy as well as observant and thorough. He has 
a quiet, markedly dry, at times almost Janeish wit. This is 
biography as I like it written.’ ; 
ALAN DENT in John O’ London's Weekly. 


With 16 half-tone illustrations. 15s. net 


Coming October 30 


Everyman’s Library 
Two New Volumes. Each 4s. net 
SILVER POETS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
The works of Wyatt, Surrey, 
Sidney, Ralegh, and Davies. 
Edited by GERALD BULLETT. 


Salmagundi 


BEING A CALENDAR OF 
SUNDRY MATTERS 


JOYCE 
CONYNGHAM GREEN 
Customs, junketings, gossip, 
recipes, and anecdotes, in 
eae esc 2 ae es ; quotation and comment, rang- 
PORTUGUESE VOYAGES, ing across England, over Europe, 

1498-1663 and backwards through history. 
Illustrated by ANTONY LAKE. 


A companion to Hakluyt, Cook, 
15s. net 


Anson, etc. Edited by c. D. LEY. 
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very few phrases where Mr. Lubbock most unaccountably allows 
himself a moment of archness, a moment, almost, of skittishness. 
But so far as the urbanity goes, how could it have been written other- 
wise? The manner exactly fits the subject—this resurrection of a 
life and a society bathed in la douceur de vivre, when “ it was ever 
a polite gathering . . . touching no far extreme in either direction” ; 
where the central figure must be portrayed as never showing distress 
save over “the tiniest flaws in the aesthetic appointment of her 
rooms, a flower faded or misplaced in a vase” ; whose “ talk had the 
value and virtues of the very utterance of culture ” ; the chill of whose 
perfection sometimes daunted even those who most sensitively 
appreciated her ; whose exquisite discipline quenched something in 
the spirit even while it stimulated to the effort required of any guest 
in Mrs. Wharton’s salon; no, urbanity was never more coldly 
demanded or more fastidiously satisfied. Mr. Lubbock’s work of art 
may be no Gothic tapestry on the grand scale; it is a bergére in 
petit point, The texture «is close ; the colours are pastel ; the flowers 
are orderly ; there is one big rosy peony which is Henry James, the 
Eminence Rouge of Mrs. Wharton’s life ; and one shadow of grey 
which is Walter Berry, the Eminence Grise ; the other figures are 
small and elegant ; it could not be conceived in any other terms. 

But Mr. Lubbock is not content to leave it at that, in a series of 
decorative panels. He must plunge beneath the surface. He cannot 
forget, nor will he allow us to forget, that his distinguished heroine 
remained for all time a Europeanised American and that, however 
skilfully she might adapt herself to the climates of England and of 
France, she was yet not breathing her native air. Very delicately he 
lays his finger on an occasional revealing trait—they are at Bayeux 
together, and she lets him go in to examine the famous tapestry, but 
Sits outside waiting for him in the car, for she has seen it before, she 
knows it, she has already added it to her assembly of experiences: 
why bother to look at it again? To this characteristically American 
attitude, I think, he attributes, by implication, a certain failure in 
both her personality and her art; a frigidity, a studied poise, an 
avoidance of emotion, a hint of careful planning in preference to an 
impulsive spontaneity. She had deliberately chosen her exile ; but 
was she at heart, all unawares, still sick for home? Had she, in 
acquiring so much, missed something, both as a woman and as an 
artist? Mr. Lubbock, who with considerable originality as the 
biographer of a celebrated novelist avoids practically all mention of 
her literary work, betrays his own opinion once, in a passage built 
round Ethan Frome ; a passage, by the way, which reveals that had 
he been so minded he could have written as acute an analysis of her 
work as of her personal character. It leaves us in no doubt that he 
thought her an alien, and, even tragically, a déracinée. Did she, he 
asks, in Ethan Frome find herself “in contact with people and things 
that spoke up and answered to the most original, the most spon- 
taneous of the souls within her? . . . Was she really made for the 
politer world, where her ease was never complete, where her guard 
was never dropped, where her situation had always to be thought of 
and cared for and even rather sharply insisted on? At the end of all 
I could doubt it.” 

This is perhaps the most significant conclusion reached in this 
epicurean, penetrating, and adult book. V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


50,000 COPIES SOLD 
IN BRITAIN IN SEPTEMBER 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
NOW A BRITISH BEST SELLER 


ty Sheomuts A Cclain 


wus a month of publication | ularity (2,000,000 sold) of this 
50,000 copies of the British | vivid story of 13th Century fighting, 
edition of “‘ The Black Rose” by love and travel is being repeated 
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The sensational American pop-| rapidly. Order now. 
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Memories of Three Cities 
Life and the Dream. By Mary Colum. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Tuts is a huge book, and it is hugely packed. It is very r 
because of the directness and simplicity of the writing, ian Py 
a deal of writing to manage that directness, or to achieve such apparent 
simplicity. Mary Colum is a very good writer indeed. In America 
she is considered one of the finest critics of the day. Three cities 
have become her native city—Dublin and Paris and New York. Her 
book is not only packed with pages ; it is packed with people, and all 
these people are characters. 

Her tale opens with her girlhood in a Dublin convent, and you 
move there with her, getting to know nuns and bells and prayers and 
pranks as Mary Colum knew them. In a convent school you don’t 
so much obey nuns, although you do that too, you obey bells. This 
bell is to get up, this one is for prayer, another is for your music 
lesson, or your French lesson, or your drawing lesson. There is a 
bell for breakfast and lunch and tea, and for prayers and prayers, 
and for going to bed. In all these matters Mary Colum can make you 
a thirteen-year-old girl with one hand, and to be that isn’t at all as 
bad as one might think. The thirteen-year-old wants to stop being 
thirteen, and wants to stop being in a convent, and wants to stop not 
being a heroine. I wish she had written three or four more chapters 
on this part rather than merely the amount that leaves you as pleased 
and bored with being a school-girl as she was. 

Thirteen and all that does stop: thereupon, you leave school with 
her—your name is Mollie and the world’s your own: and you get 
into a Dublin that once wildly was, and has now I suppose dis- 
appeared. Mary Colum saw the beginning of the Abbey Theatre, 
and with her husband (Padraig Colum, one of its earliest and best 
dramatists) she moved directly into the Theatre. There she met all 
those actors and actresses who were at the time an excitement and a 
delight. It seemed, then, that one complete half of the human race 
was writing plays, and the other half was acting them: it seemed 
also that every play was a masterpiece, and that every actor was a 
genius. It was a bewitching, bewildering world-without-end that is 
ended. And, in miraculous addition, one could meet, and in this 
book one does meet, Lady Gregory, and W. B. Yeats, and & 
(even AZ once wrote a play), and astonishing Maud Gonne (the 
most beautiful woman in the world) and, almost as astonishing, Sarah 
Purser (the wittiest woman on earth), and others by the dozen. Life 
was worth living in those days, and Mary Colum was in it, and taking 
notes of it. 

Then with her you go to Paris, and you meet the real James Joyce 
indeed, unbuttoned, en famille. She and Padraig helped the strange, 
blind, secretive genius, becoming his friendly secretaries, and, by 
virtue of their own talents, getting closer to him than perhaps anyone 
else has done. There is a good full chapter on this subject: but 
Yeats and Joyce run or saunter through the book. 

Then she and her reader are away to an almighty America which 
has to be read about to be believed. There are more people to the 
square paragraph in America than anywhere else on earth. For, as 
in Dublin so in New York, she gleaned a monstrous harvesting of 
writers, critics, dramatists, painters, dress-designers, millionaires and 
professors. But in as crowded a life as one may live she remained 
herself, an analysing, critical onlooker, perhaps hearing, away at the 
back of her head, a bell that said get up, or go to bed, or get ready 
for whoever it may be that is going to happen next. A packed life, 
and a packed book full of criticism, full of humour. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 
Wit’s End 


Sheridan. By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 15s.) 

Mr. Gress begins his biography at the end. The scene is West- 
minster Abbey where Sheridan is being buried in Poets’ Corner. 
We are told of the noble pall-bearers, a duke, two earls, a bishop 
and two barons, and of the distinguished company (including two 
royalties) which attended. The Whig aristocracy had turned out 
in force. It was in appearance, as Mr. Gibbs says, the conclusion 
of a success story. Then he poses the necessary question: What 
was the success to which they were paying tribute ? 

Sheridan was buried in Poets’ Corner, but he was hardly a 
poet. His career as a theatre manager and dramatist could not 
account for the gathering; in the eyes of his contemporaries the 
theatre as a foundation for social success was “low” and “ mean.” 
The words were used about Sheridan by Lord and Lady Holland 
who knew him well. Before his death he had lost his seat in 


Parliament and long ceased to have any influence in the Whig 
party. 


The Whigs had not come to bury one of their important 
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author of “ Octavia Hill ’’ 

Flora Shaw (Lady Lugard) 
'/Justrated. 15/- 
Miss ‘Moberly Bell has had access to all unpublished 
family papers and, with that blend of persona! admiration 
d literary efficiency which characterised her book 
) Octavia Hill, brings Flora Shaw impressively to life. 
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considerable new material. 10]- 
Trollope : a Commentary 10/- 
a 
* LORD DAVID CECIL 
" Hardy the Novelist 7/€ 
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MIXED GRILL 
Sir George Leveson Gower 


Few living men have had so long a life in the centre of political and 


These witty reminiscences extend back to the days 


social affairs. 
125. 6d. 


when the author was private secretary to Mr. Gladstone. 


THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 
R. A. Scott-James 


A commentary on the literary, political and social life of that period 
fast becoming a myth—the Thirties, when this well-known critic 
was editor of the London Mercury. 10s. 6d 


LETTERS FROM A CIVIL SERVANT 
TO HIS SON 


These varied, and often moving, letters were written by a distinguished 
senior civil servant. to his son between the years 1936 and 1941. 
They are published as being of interest to many other sons, and 
“ Always interesting, frequently amusing and often 


fathers. 
8s. 6d. 


touching.” —Liverpool Post. 


THE POETRY OF THE BROWNINGS 
Clifford Bax 


For the first time the poctry of the two Brownings is associated in 
one volume. Mr. Bax has selected the best, and written an 
outline of their lives and a critical estimate of their work. J//ustrated. 


10s. 6d. 
MY RIVER 
Wilfred Gavin Brown 


A book on angling and country matters with delightful wood 
engravings by Reginald Knowles. The author is a contributor on 
country topics to Country Life, The Field, The Times, ete. Illustrated. 

10s. 6d. 
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‘the most enduring of good tobaccos ” 


“Dear Sirs, April 8/47 

“* During the course of my duties with the British Military Mission to 
Greece, in Macedonia I inspected a village near the Yugo-Slav border which 
had been razed to the ground by a guerrilla band. 

“ In a corner of one of the mud dwellings, amongst some goatskins I espied 
two or three tins of your delicious Punchbowle. Being a votary of that famous 
brand, I seized upon it with delight and was gratified, later, tw find it as fresh 
and cool as ever. I suppose I shall never know by what curious turn of Fate 
they came to be there. 

“I have no objection to your using this letter, for I felt I must write to 
tell you of yet another instance where Barneys has proved itself the 
widest travelled and the most enduring of good tobaccos.” 


This letter from a Captain serving with the VIII Greek Division can be 
verified at Barneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1.) 
%& Barneys (mediwn), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength). 4 1d. oz. 
(296) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastie-on-Tyne, England, 
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fellows. One suspects that in his last years they thought Sheridan 
a drunkard and a bore, and this impression is confirmed in the last 
chapter of the book when Lady Bessborough comes to visit him 
dying in filth and poverty at his house in Savile Row. His wife 
is dying of cancer in the room below. Lady Bessborough sits on 
a trunk for a while until Sheridan tells her that after his death 
he will haunt her rather than let her forget him. She hurries away 
and sends twenty pounds, 


No success story this ; a moral tale, perhaps ; women and drink 
leading to duns and a squalid and lonely death. It is possible that 
the great Whigs could not have said why they were there. With 
this suggestion Mr. Gibbs sets out to tell a straightforward life 
of Sheridan, trying to determine on the way what Sheridan’s true 
career was, dramatist’s, politician’s or theatre-manager’s, why, with the 
exception of three plays, he failed, and why his failure has so often 
the appearance of success. “Talents in literature may lead to 
associations with the great but rarely to equality,” wrote Thomas 
Moore, Sheridan’s first biographer. This is the centre of Mr. Gibbs’ 
analysis. Sheridan was proud and wanted equality. It was only 
through politics that he could get it. He gave up writing plays 
and ruined his theatre for politics, and yet because he was not of 
the Whig aristocracy he had to pay his own election expenses, and 
these could only be paid from his part ownership of Drury Lane. 
He clung to the theatre to stay in politics, and he clung to politics 
so that he could be more than just a theatre man. His position was 
always ambiguous, and it made him nice on points of honour. He 
asserted his independence and incorruptibility so often that in the 
end he alienated even his own party and became, as Mr. Gibbs 
says, like a woman who has painfully preserved her virtue and lost 
her reputation. 

This analysis is probably as good as any that will be made of 
Sheridan’s life. It is made clearly, pleasantly and unostentatiously, 
in a style that is sometimes trite but often has a well directed force 
that suits the period Mr. Gibbs is writing about. Of Elizabeth 
Linley he says: “She wrote verses, smooth, sad, irreproachable 
and undistinguished, and the sentiments they expressed so un- 
originally were really her own.” But for us Sheridan is the author 
of The School for Scandal, The Rivals and The Critic. What was 
the reason for this last flicker of the Restoration spirit in the middle 
of the age of feeling ? Why have his plays survived rather than 
others of the period ? Who were the people who surrounded 
Sheridan in his early years ? What were they like and how was he 
influenced by them ? 

Mr. Gibbs says little about these things. He accepts the plavs. 
praises them and leaves them with the suggestion that Sheridan was 
written out. By accepting the view of Sheridan’s contemporaries 
and sticking strictly to the chronology of his life, Mr. Gibbs reduces 
him to a brilliant unsuccessful politician who once wrote some good 
comedies. He was elusive, Mr. Gibbs tells us, to his friends and 
the duns, but in making a private life for Sheridan out of the compli- 
cated finances of Drury Lane he does not make him less elusive 
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and gives us some boring pages. About the facts of Sheridan’s life 
I cannot imagine that thefe is much more to be written, but the 
creator of Lady Sneerwell, Puff and Mrs. Malaprop stil! escapes 
the most friendly duns. . PHILIP TRower. 


A Conductor’s World 


Theme and Variations. By Bruno Walter. (Hamish Hamilton. 16s.) 


Not everyone will find this book attractive ; but it is full of inter. 
esting musical history and forms an illuminating commentary on 
German taste. The dominant personality in Walter’s life was Gustav 
Mahler, and through Mahler and his own work at the Vienna Opera 
Walter has achieved a sort of second, Austrian nationality: but the 
personality which emerges from these pages is anything but Austrian 
“I was gratified to find that the (Belgian) royal couple were high- 
minded as well as simple people, devoted to art ””—no Austrian could 
have written that oddly naive and priggish sentence ; and it is typical 
of the tone in which the whole book is written. The approach to 
music is intensely earnest and semi-religious, and bears—as every- 
one’s approach to music must bear—the indelible mark of his early 
enthusiasm, in Walter’s case, Wagner. It is interesting to see how 
late in life Mozart emerged above his musical horizon, how Bach 
has his admiration rather than his devotion—in’ fact how completely 
nineteenth-century a musician he is at heart. Debussy is mentioned 
three times, Ravel once and Stravinsky, Bartok, Prokofiev, Sibelius’ 
and de Falla not at all. Walter’s hostility to atonality was given 
public expression in an essay (typically entitled Of the moral forces of 
music) though he rates Schénberg’s musicianship highly, and says 
wrily, “I should be happy if in a future existence, in which I might 
have the benefit of superior organs of musical perception, I were 
able to ask his forgiveness for my primitive mundane lack of 
understanding.” 

So extraordinary and precocious a musical talent as Walter’s (he 
was a coach at the Cologne Opera at the age of seventeen) might 
easily have crowded out the pursuit of any more general culture. 
But his own tastes and his almost exclusively operatic career brought 
him into touch with the other arts. Mahler introduced him to 
Dostoievsky and Schopenhauer ; he read Kant and was at home in 
the circle of the Secession artists in Vienna. Notwithstanding this 
background of almost formidable culture, which might indeed em- 
barrass most of our English conductors, Walter has remained extra- 
ordinarily naive, and his comments on world affairs and on foreign 
countries are coloured by the sacro egoismo of the artist, which is 
in his case almost the unconscious egoism of the child. Political 
events did not concern him until they touched him personally, and 
he writes as though the evils which found uninhibited expression in 
the National Socialist régime were of sudden and recent growth 
rather than deeply rooted in the history and character of the German 
people. This naiveté is extended to his comments on people, 
especially those with whom he was in close contact. “It was one of 
(Mahler’s) favourite jokes to declare that anyone who did not like 
a certain dish must be a jackass, and then to ask his guests if they 
liked it. Mahler had the gift of wit”; and immediately following 
this, “ He appreciated the witticism (sic) of others. But he hated to 
have jokes told or recounted in his presence. To the speaker's 
chagrin, he never moved a muscle of his face on such an occasion.” 
Somehow gatherings in which the wit was confined to Mahler and 
Mahler’s wit within that sort of range must*have been indeed owlish. 

Musicians will find the passages dealing with the lesser-known 
German composers of the early years of the century interesting and 
provocative. Pfitzner, Korngold, Bittner and Braunfels are hardly 
more than names in England. I have once seen Pfitzner’s Palestrina, 
but confess that I have virtually no recollection of it—which, of 
course, may well be a reflection on me rather than on Pfitzner. It 
seems likely that the majority of the composers of that date only 
make a lasting impression on those who, like Walter, grew up as 
ardent and whole-hogging Wagnerians ; for they were all lesser 
members of that Wagner epigony of which Mahler and Schonberg 
were the most distinguished and personal. The music of Elgar strikes 
many foreigners in the same way, and much of it probably makes 
little more appeal to the younger generation even in this country. 
As local and temporal conditions change, gll but the greatest music 
loses the strength and immediacy of its appeal and only its purely 
musical quality remains. Opera is, of course, put to this searching 
test sooner than any other form, and operatic mortality is corre- 
spondingly higher. 

It would be fair to say that the translation by James A. Galston 
reproduces the strongly Germanic flavour of the original without 
definitely offending the English ear. MartTIN Cooper. 
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A Scholar’s Record 


Crimean War Diplomacy and Other Historical Essays. By G. B. 
Henderson. (Glasgow University Publications. Jackson. 21s.) 
THE writer of these historical essays was killed in an air crash near 
Athens in June, 1945, while on a lecturing tour to units of the Royal 
Air Force. At the time of his death Dr. Henderson was only thirty- 
six ; from the outbreak of war he had given nearly all his energies to 
Official work. Before the war he had concentrated mainly on the 
diplomatic history of the period of the Crimean War. Most of the 
essays in this book are connected with this special field of research, 
and may be regarded as the prelude to a large-scale book on diplomatic 

history. 

I did not know Dr. Henderson personally, although I read with 
admiration most of these articles as they appeared in learned reviews. 
The impression which they gave me is fully confirmed on re-reading 
them in the sequence in which they were written. They show on 
every page the writer’s integrity, vigour*and generosity of mind. 
There is never any attempt at forced or sensational interpretation of 
the evidence. At the same time, every essay contains new material, 
and the material is treated with skill and interest ; the essay on The 
Influence of the Crown, 1854-1856, is a particularly well-balanced 
discussion on a controversial subject. The collection as a whole also 
shows Dr. Henderson’s increasing mastery of a great mass of printed 
and unprinted documentary sources. He is able to illustrate his 
points by wider references and to be more confident in his judge- 
ments, though he remained as faithful as ever to his material. In 
other respects also his mind began to question a good many of the 
common assumptions of historians. One of the papers reprinted in 
the collection is A Plea for the Study of Contemporary History.- I 
remember reading this paper with the keenest interest when it 
appeared in 1941. I thought it an excellent short statement of a case 
upon which there tends to be much confusion of ideas and con- 
siderable prejudice. I wondered at the time whether the writer 
would himself move forward in due course from the diplomatic 
history of the middle years of the nineteenth century to the problem 
of writing the history of one’s own time. 

All this promise is now cut off. Dr. Henderson’s friends could 
say more than I am entitled to say about the lines upon which his 
work was likely to develop. For the older generation of historia.ts 
to which I belong there is one more name to be added to the tragic 
losses of two world wars. Others, as he would have wished, will 
bring to completion the work which Dr. Henderson began, and for 
those who carry on his work this collection of essays will stand as 
a memorial of a very fine scholar. E. L. Woopwarp. 


Is Britain Pagan? 
What is Christian Civilisation? By John Baillie, D.D. (Christophers. 5s.) 
Tuts little book contains the Riddell Memorial Lectures which 
Professor Baillie delivered at King’s College, Newcastle, in 1945. 
Two earlier editions have gone out of print, and the book is now 
available again, with a theological appendix on the practice of infant 
baptism, with special reference to the views of Kierkegaard, Barth 
and Brunner. Although Dr. Baillie’s approach to his theme is 
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historical and philosophical, he is actually clearing the ground for 
the discussion of urgent practical problems such as Christianity and 
education, the use of Sunday, marriage and divorce and the thorny 
question which bothers the sincere minister of religion whether he 
ought to baptise all the children who are brought to him by parents 
who know litile or nothing of Christian faith and practice. 

Dr. Baillie begins with a historical survey of the relations between 
the Church and society—in the primitive period, after the conversion 
of Constantine, through the Middle Ages and after the Reformation. 
It is perhaps not surprising that he finds in Calvinism the most 
thorough effort to solve the problem of a full Christian civilisation, 
He then enquires into the breakdown of Christian civilisation, and 
with admirable skill shows the development of a new mental frame 
of reference, arising from the disturbed intellectual outlook since 
the seventeenth century and the vast changes in social life since the 
Industrial Revolution. The loss of old groupings has had a great 
effect upon men’s thoughts and actions. The old family unit has 
suffered, and new units have not yet been thoroughly established. 
The situation is that, while “Britain is threatened with paganism, 
she is not pagan yet.” She is not positively something other than 
Christian, and the common belief is still Christian where it exists. 
But it is impossible to think that Christian standards of behaviour, 
and of the value of the human personality, can go on unless they 
rest on a belief about the ultimate realities such as Christianity 
maintains. The most hopeful sign of the day is that the “quest 
for reality is on,” and this may lead to the realisation that Christianity 
is not a set of new ideals or a new moral code, but a new conception 
of reality, and new access to it, with new resources for men pro- 
ceeding from it. 

Dr. Baillie finds himself in clos¢ agreement on many points with 
thinkers of such varied backgrounds as T. S. Eliot, Maritain and 
Niebuhr. These are signs of a growing Christian unity in discussion 
of the character of Christian civilisation. The book is small, but it 
is profound and illuminating, and makes a valuable contribution to 
the most urgent of present problems. Marcus KNIGHT. 


Fiction 

The Provincial Lady. By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan. 
Poor Child. By Anne Parrish. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
The House by the Sea. By Jon Godden. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
Two satirists—one English and one American—and a romantic story- 
teller should be enough to satisfy the most captious reviewer. The 
late Miss E. M. Delafield’s Provincial Lady has entertained many 
thousands of readers ; but she has sometimes been belittled and dis- 
missed as a stock figure of fun. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that enormous skill, subtlety and power of selection have gone to 
create this seemingly mild and commonplace character, and that the 
methods used for her presentation are not, as has so often been 
pointed out, those of Grossmith in his Diary of a Nobody. Miss 
Delafield modelled her heroine on a far grander scai:e—that of Julia 
Mills in David Copperfield: she adapted Dickens’ technique to her 
own needs with suppleness and cunning, and was never, it seems, 
detected. 

Now that these four volumes, published between 1930 and 1940, 
can be read through without a break, it becomes clear that the 
Provincial Lady—whether or not an autobiographical caricature, as 
Miss Kate O’Brien suggests in her delightful preface—changed from 
an embittered, timid and inwardly rebellious wife and mother to a 
self-possessed celebrity who could rise to almost any occasion and 
was not afraid to show her disapprobation of eccentrics, exhibitionists 
and nitwits whenever they happened to get on her nerves. In the 
first volume, for instance, her position as a buffer-state between 
husband and children produces this passage: 

“Difference of opinion arises between Robin and his father as 
to the nature and venue of former’s evening meal, Robin making 
sweeping assertions to the effect that All Boys of his Age have 
Proper Late Dinner downstairs, and Robert replying curtly More 
Fools their Parents, which I privately think unsuitable language 
for use before children. Final and unsatisfactory compromise results 
in Robin’s coming nightly to the dining-room and partaking of soup, 
followed by interval, and ending with dessert, during the whole 
which Robert maintains disapproving silence and I talk to both at 
once on entirely different subjects. (Life of a wife and mother 
sometimes very wearing.)’ 

Ten years later, as a voluntary worker in a Red Cross canteen, 
the Provincial Lady deals with woman in authority (and we are 
thereby reminded of her creator’s War Workers, one of the few 
unforgettable novels of the first world war). 

“ Commandant is, as usual, smoking and writing her head off at 
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receiver ? (4, 4.) 
Lightly strike a favourite. (6.) 

The most ardent hoarder can hardly 
do this literally. (4, 4.) 

I’ve a word for it in French. (6.) 
Trollope’s duke. (6.) 
Slandered. (8.) 

Hardy N.C.O. from Q’s town. 
The chameleon’s despair, 
12 

Its activities should not be disclosed 
to its opposite number. (4, 4.) 
There’s a zebra in the pen. (6.) 
Current in Gray. (6.) 

Goosy. (8.) 

Let’s get confused 
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hanging up the 
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It’s a habit to abuse the cat. (6.) 
Welsh in the East. (6.) 

Thoust forward. (7.) 

In which Tennyson heard the moan 
of doves (4.) 
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Essential to the funambulist. (7.) 
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Aurora Borealis, for example. (8.) 


Ceilings for bridge-players. (8.) 
He’s anti-social. (7.) 

Holst’s bright music, simply heavenly. 
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Lift, girl. (4.) 
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one and the same time, and continues her activities without so 
much as a glance in my direction. 

* I contemplate the back of her head—coat-collar wants brushing— 
and reflect that I could (a) throw something at her—nearest avail- 
able missile is cardboard gas-mask container, which I don’t think 
heavy enough ; (b) walk out again; (c) tell her clearly and coldly 
that I have No Time to Waste. 

“Am bracing myself to rather amodified form of (c) when she 
snaps out enquiry as to what I want. 

“TI want to leave London for a week or ten days. 

“Commandant snaps again. . This time it is Why. 

- Because my presence is required in my own house in Devon- 
shire 

“ Devonshire? replies Commandant in offensively incredulous 
manner. What do I mean by Devonshire? 

“Cannot exactly explain why, but at this precise moment am 
possessed by spirit of defiance and*hear myself replying in superbly 
detached tones that I am not here to waste either her time or my 
own and should be much obliged if she would merely note that I 
shall not be giving my services at the Canteen for the next ten days. 

Yet it is not, I think, as the creator of The Provincial Lady that 
E. M. Delafield should be remembered. Some of her best books, 
now out of print, and, I am shocked to see, missing from the list of 
titles shown at the beginning of the volume under review (I am aware 
that they were produced by another publisher, but what does that 
matter?) are: The Chip and the Block, Consequences, fill and A 
Reversion to Type. These novels are remarkable for their ingrained 
but reasonable pessimism, pin-point observation and startling bursts 
of sardonic humour ; it is high time they were reprinted. 

As the author of All Kneeling, The Methodist Faun, Loads of 
Love and The Perennial Bachelor, Miss Anne Parrish was, at one 
time, as popular here as the author of The Provincial Lady in the 
U.S.A.; but I have a suspicion that her novels are unknown to or 
have been forgotten by the English public ; if this is so, Poor Child 
has appeared just in time. It is a terrifying, intensely morbid, 
violently bitter study of an “ under-privileged ” twelve-year-old boy, 
who falls in love with his benefactress, a spoilt, idle expatriate in 
her middle thirties, whom war has driven back to America. Without 
pity, sentimentality or caricature Miss Parrish shows us Martin Doyle 
flung out of the frying-pan of the criminal class to which he belongs 
—and from which he has barely escaped with his life and his reason— 
into the fires of passion, murder and black despair. Here the wild 
gaiety and the farcical sense of fun which made this author’s earlier 
books so entrancing have given way to shuddering disgust and acid 
mockery. (I cannot help feeling that if Poor Child had been the 
work of a French author a great deal of fuss would have been made 
over it as soon as it appeared) We have had to wait two years for 
its publication over here.) 

Beside the virtuosity, the spareness and the delicacy of Miss Dela- 
field’s and Miss Parrish’s work, The House by the Sea strikes one as 
the least bit heavy and forced ; but it is an extremely clever and 
original book ; just a very little pruning would have put it in the 
same class as Poor Child—for it also is a study in violence. The 
author’s tendency to transcribe her characters’ soliloquies, whether 
mental or spoken, in full, gives the story a portentousness which is 
eventually dispersed by the surety of the treatment ; the action, after 
a little stickiness and hesitation, rushes smoothly over the edge of 
suspense into doom and mystery. The House by the Sea might have 
been an experiment ; it is in fact a successful picture of the impact 
of a criminal on a neurotic ; the kind of novel that one reads at a 
sitting ; and entirely lacking in humour or satire. 

Hester W. CHAPMAN. 
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i On the Marble Cliffs 
ERNST JUENGER 
Translated by Stuart Hood 

There are very few authors in Germany to-day who can be held to 
have European significance, but Ernst Juenger, author of The Storm 
of Steel, is one of them. “ Of all the books | have seen from post- 
war Europe this one moves me most.’’ John Pudney in The Daily 


Express. 7s. 6d. 


% 
The Bloom of Candles 
LAURIE LEE 
Laurie Lee is one of the younger poets who has attracted most 
attention in recent years. This new cycle of poems displays all 
his brilliance of sensuous imagery and purity of lyrical feeling. 3s. 6d. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


From the purely City standpoint the King’s Speech has brought no 
surprises. Iron and steel nationalisation is postponed—but not yet 
abandoned—the gas indusry is to share the fate of electricity and 
we are to have an autumn Budget, tighten our belts and work harder. 
Nothing in all that to give markets any fresh cause for alarm and 
despondency, and prices have neld steady. One might even add that 
sentiment is rather less depressed, For one thing, the City feels that, 
while the coming Budget cannot be pleasant, it may easily be less 
dismaying than many people fear. For another, the business out- 
look in the United States is again being viewed with confidence, 
Caution must remain the watchword in investment, but there seems 
less justification for apprehension than three months ago. 


MINING TRUST POSITION 

An interesting position arises out of the decision of the directors 
of the Mining Trust to distribute the large shareholding in Mount 
Isa Mines to the trust’s shareholders. Assuming that this proposal 
is carried out, each holder of the £1 shares of Mining Trust will 
become the possessor of one-half a Mount Isa share, which at today’s 
market price is worth about 12s. 9d. As Mining Trust shares are 
quoted at 15s. 3d. the extra 2s. 6d. represents the market valuation 
of Mining Trust’s remaining assets. 

As the trust’s issued capital is just under £6,000,000 in £1 shares, 
this 2s. 6d. implies a valuation of £750,000. This seems to me a 
considerable under-valuation of the trust’s remaining assets, which 
include £916,632 of 8 per cent. debenture stock in Mount Isa, 
100,000 {1 shares in the Britannia Lead Company. 843,147 shares 
in New Guinea Goldfields, £250,000 in cash, and a few other invest- 
ments of trifling value. On a conservative valuation the aggregate 
value of these assets can be put at £1,500,000, or the equivalent of 
5s. per £1 Mining Trust share. That needs to be set against the 
2s. 6d. implied by today’s market price. Around 15s. 3d. Mining 
Trust £1 Ordinaries therefore look under-valued, assuming, of course, 
that Mount Isa shares hold and are worth their present price. The 
outlook for Mount Isa, the Australian base-metal producer, is now 
distinctly promising. A fro per cent. dividend was paid for the year 
to June 30th, 1947. 

A CHEAP OIL SHARE 

In a more cheerful market atmosphere there could scarcely fail 
to have been a strong upward movement in recent weeks in oil shares. 
News from the producing industry—of higher selling prices, big 
development schemes, increased profits and keen demand for oil 
products of all kinds—has been consistently good. It is, indeed, 
quite plain that only a really crippling tax on profits or a prolonged 
setback in world trade, neither of which seems to me to be at all 
likely, could make oil shares unattractive at todays level:. 

An outstanding example of an undervalued share in this group 
is British Controlled Oilfields Participating Preference around 14s. 6d. 
Earlier this year the quotation was up to 18s. before the announce- 
men of developments which ought logically to have brought a further 
rise. By far the largest asset of British Controlled is its holding of 
2,000,000 §s. Ordinary shares in the Trinidad Petroleum Develop- 
ment Company. As these shares are now quoted at 30s, on the 
Stock Exchange this holding alone is worth £3,000,000, and that, 
in turn, is equivalent to over 20s. for each British Controlled Prefer- 
ence share. From the capital standpoint the position is, therefore, 
that there is an actual discount of about §s. 6d. a share on the other 
assets belonging to the British Controlled company. These include 
properties in Venezuela and oilfields in Ecuador which are just coming 
into production. 

The only explanation of the low price at which these Preferences 
are standing is that no dividends have been paid for a long number 
of years and payments will not be resumed until the balance-sheet 
position has been tidied up. Greatly to the disappointment of share- 
holders, the directors have continually postponed submitting a scheme 
on the ground that it was wiser to wait until some firm value could 
be put on the properties in Ecuador. Now that this asset is being 
developed satisfactorily the directors should be in a position to submit 
proposals which would clear the way for dividend payments in the 
near future. The Preferences are entitled to a non-cumulative divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. and to participation up to a total of 13 per cent 
The revenue position has recently been strengthened by the raising 
of the dividend on Trinidad Petroleum Development Ordinary shares 
from 13} per cent., tax free, to 16} per cent., tax free. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


—_—_— 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 
DEMAND MAINTAINED 


Jue annual general meeting of Allied Industrial Services 
held at Bradtord on October 17th, Mr. W. H. Rhodes, 
presi iding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The services we supply to industry increased in volume considerably 
during the twelve months, despite the continued difficulty of obtaining 
the materials required to maintain these services. Again, the severe 
weather during the winter resulted in some curtailment of customers’ 
requirements owing to fue! and power shortages. 

Your directors have had in mind for some years the inauguration of a 
staff superannuation fund, and, the necessary arrangements having been 
made, the scheme commenced on March 24th, 1947. Bearing in mind 
that such a scheme should be a continuing one, it had been considered 
advisable that a reserve should be created for this purpose, and you will 
observe from the balance sheet that a sum of £10,000 has been allocated 
to “ Superannuation Reserve.” Your directors feel that this scheme, which 
js a contributory one, will be of benefit to the participants and the com- 
pany. During the year under review we have been able to install a cer- 
tain amount of new plant to replace some of our older machinery and 
await further replacements as soon as manufacturers can make delivery. 

You may also notice the disappearance from the face of the balance- 
sheet of the reserve “ Profits prior to Incorporation (Balance), £1,064”: 
This reserve has been transferred to the credit of depreciation of plant, 
machinery, equipment and fixtures, and consequently the balance-sheet 
value of these assets is reduced accordingly. 

After making proper provision for depreciation of the company’s pro- 
perties, plant, &c., the trading profit (including dividends and transfer fees, 
&c., received) amounts to £265,097, and after provision for taxation, the 
sum of £121,097 is available for allocation, to which your approval is 
sought. The directors have recommended a similar Ordinary dividend to 
that paid in the previous year, thus maintaining the rate of dividend 
applicable to the year before the war. 

You no doubt expect me to make some comment on future prospects. 
In view of present conditions concerning raw materials and the shortages 
from which we may suffer during the months ahead, I hesitate to make 
forecasts but at the same time I can state that demands for the industrial 
services we supply continue to be maintained at a satisfactory level. 

The report was adopted. 
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PIRI Sl Hovzoues 

To those private citizens who feel that in Australia and New 
Zealand lies the way to a fuller life... . To those industrialists 
who may contemplate establishing a factory in these Dominions. ... 
The Bank of Australasia offers the benefit of a long experience 
and practical knowledge of local markets and conditions. The 
Bank has been in existence for over one hundred years and has 
numerous branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
Enquiries are welcomed by the Overseas Department at the address 
given below. 


THE BANK § OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, (Manager: G.C. Cowan) 


Not many hours ago the Speedbird 
lay at Poole. Now it’s Bahrein, in 
the Persian Gulf, and the pearl mer- 
chants are coming aboard. Bound 
for Karachi with the season’s 
catch. A routine trip these days in 

\ the pearling business. 






So all along the routes, the 
Speedbirds are fitting into the 
pattern of things; modifying 
old habits here and there — but 
making new friends for Britain. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH Q.E.A, SAA, TEAL 
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Concerning 


SPECTATOR 
ADVERTISERS 


To maintain the net sale of 
The Spectator, in view of the 10% 
reduction in newsprint, it has been 
decided to reduce the size by 4 pages 
every other week from November 7th 
and throughout the next rationing 
period of weekly newspapers. 


In consequence, we regret to say that 
there will be approximately 10% less 
space available to advertisers. 


Whilst every effort will be made to 
maintain continuity of insertion, adver- 
tisers are asked to co-operate by 
restricting the size of copy to a 
minimum, i.e., greater frequency can 
be given to eighth pages than to quarter 
pages. Similarly, this appeal is also 
made to users of classified columns, 
who are asked to abbreviate their 
wording as much as possible. 





Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. 


CCREDITED face masseuse 
homes.—’Phone Cunningham 5486 


DVERTIOING IDEAS. Ori ginal copy end finished lay- 
etc d 


LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR 
new C yurse written 


author and broadcaster 3 
or as a guide and ~~ — A 


Scuoot oF JOURNALISM, 
. Gordon a WC. 5 


Drame and Narrative Times Li terary ‘Supplement for 
wholly appealing poems, 
are drawn upon in this collection, 
intuition to Amsterdam and 
hope tor humanity 


Many experiences of life 
which saseee from the mystic al 


are the true oom Graal, 


* Home Tuition by famous Press Artist 
Art College (Dept 


and poultry humanely, 
49 3.W.1 
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Dresses to measure fre om 
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books reported be fore sapply —THE 





Linnany Surrcy ASSOCIATION, 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to all 
FRENCH & FOREIGN 
Journals and Magazines are obtainable through 
ANGLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS, 
25 VILLIERS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
JOIN OUR BOOK CLUB “LIVRES DE FRANCE,” 


LUE MOUNTAN JAMAIC A COFFEE 


JAMAICA Wiabesssene Ltp 











your pleasure, health must 

come first. Here in the Derby- 
shire Hills, health comes smiling to those who 
seck it; if you desire rest or recreation, there 
are concerts, golf, tennis, bowls, croquet, 
Winter Garden with spring dancing floor, ete., 
and the pleasure of company where the daily 
average of visitors is ‘200. 


Smedley’s 
at Matlook 


Every modern treatment. Baths staff of forty, 
two Resident Physicians. Tariff on application. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO, MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE. 
"Phone: Matlock 17 ( five lines). 


Heolth nal Whatever your work, whatever 
ru 
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Obtainable only from Retailers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 
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/ must have special diet of milk 


‘\HARACTER READINGS 
your true personality, 
Gilts.—American Magazine 


bringing year-round 
over 500 titles—every 


NHRISTMAS and Birthday 
enjoyment at low cost 
send for descriptive le 
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EAL'S wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts tn 
dition particularly those of Patchwork, Tufted’ son Hand 
wilted and Checkered Plaids, or those made up of Old 
rocades.—Will_owners please send descriptions to Heat 
ano Son. 196. Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
OW to Stop Smoking. Save money. Safeguard health. 
Thousands cured Send stamp for bookiet of World 
263 


Famous Remedy.—StaNniev Instirvute Lro (Dept. 11), 


Strand. London 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth- 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddeved 
stockings in three days. Call or send. marking dam: 
Bett (tnvisiste Menvers, Ltp., 22. New Bond S8t.. WL 
OW TO SERVE MEALS in a manner which will retain 
the maximum: nutriment is solved by an easily 
absorbed Corresronpence Course In Foop —— compiled 
by experts in nutrition and _dietetics.—Det a 
Tue CaTertnc CorresPponpENCE CoLLece Lr., 34- 37, Aybrook 
Street. London. W.1 
NDISCRETIONS of an Infant.” All who've read 
Cowte’s famous book (9s.) will enjoy his, new “Rape 
6 


of Man: Or the Zoo Let Loose,” 12s. 6d * Hysteriealy 


funny.” (Dy. Graphic).—-Tantivy Press, Malvern 
ING CHARLES Spaniel ped. puppy for sale, small, 
dainty.—-Mrs, SteepMan Swaton Vic., Sleaford, Lincs 
ITERARY TYPING, 1/6 per 1.000 Car aed copies * 
4 pupiicesine, envelope addressing - . 
JENNINGS, 35, Meadow Walk, Ewell Ewell "3807 
NV AYFAIR MAID sells model gowns on commission witb. 
4 out coupons Alterations.—6, Derby St.. Curzon §&t., 


Ww. 
NV ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s can’ now 
yA undertake repairs to meta! bedsteads, cots and metal 
spring mattresses.—Heat & Son 196. Tottenham Court 
Road 1 
N INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory from any 
photograph oderate fee. Specimens sent.—J., 2% 
Choriev Road, Parboid, Lancs 
yy omomanx —Permanent London Address wa 
re-directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, . 
M 8.8. TYPED. From 1s. 9d. per 1,000 words, yp 
« 3d. Also PLAYS TRANSLATIONS French, German 
Italian, &c Prices on enquiry.—Miss Harper, 4 Taviton 
Street. London, W.C 
EW All Woo! Blankets (a) Canadian, bound edges 
60 in. x 87 in., cols. blue grey and It. grey, 70s. pr 
(b) Light grey, 60 in. x 87 in., 60s. pr New Gold 
Nylon Parachutes, 28 panels, each panel 1 yd. at base 
tapering to 3 in. at top and 4 yds. 12 in. long; 4 Par., 40s 
} Par., 70s.: whole Par., £6 10s, Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. Conwar, Lt». ee 48), 174, Stoke Newington 
Church Street, London, N.16 
RDINARY writing at 100-120 words per minute. All 
languages Test lesson 34.—Dvurtons Speepwoass 
(S51), 92-3, Great Russell Street, i.C.l 
Soup OAK RAINWATER BUTTS; Also GARDEN 
. TUBS for flowers or shrubs, various sizes. Cata- 
logue by post from Batowrck’s, 52, Grosvenor St., London. 
wl 


STAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
\ family (irrespective height of bedroom). if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £10. Details 1d. stamp 
Sons Kerr & Co. (M/chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire 

‘HUMBING YOU! He basic petro! means that people 
will want lifts If you are using your car Please carry 

bow to rec ive, ractical thanks from grateful 
none Appea Secretary, Guy's 





Ww: *p 
8.E.1 (H OP 3334) 
ries. VALETED. Cleaning 1s. each. Post 6d. Repairs 

extra.—Rose Tie Cieanrnc Service, 106, The Walk 
Potters Bar, Mx 
FI *TPING Every description efficiently executed by very 
experienced typist Terms moderate Good refs 
Mary Courtney, 31, Nightingale Lan Wanstead, E.ll 
ry Erin of plays et expertly and 
quickly executed and French transia- 
tion Frepericx, 16 Dollis Hill Lan 
N.W.2. Gladstone 4658 
"JYYPING and Duplicating.—Literary and commerct! al work 
Prompt, persona] service; 14 yrs.’ exp exc, refs 
Shorthand Terms reasonable.—Maarcvuerite WALLIS, 6, 
Halifax Pl., Leeds, 12 
VRtAt information concerning the strength and in- 
fluence of the Red Army and of the Communist Party 
in the eight countries of _ Eastern Europe which are the 
centre of the great strus between Russia and the West 
can be obtained by rea th factual story—BEHIND 








THE IRON CURTAIN—recently published in the European 
Edition of the New York Herald Tribune. Now obtainable 
in booklet form from Staptes Press, Ltod., 34, Wigmore 


— London, W.1. price 6d., post free. ‘Special quota- 
tions for bulk supplies 
Ww WANTED.—New. Old Disses Out of Order. 
prjees paid. Send Registered sh or offer by 
return KAY (SN). 19 Hopw od Aven %, ‘Manchester, 4 
THAT ky British films to do with Friedrich Enge's’ 
What have American films to do with phylogenesis? 
More than you think. Read ‘‘ The World Is My Cinema, 
by W. and M. M. Robson, 12s. 6d.—Sr1pnevan Societt, 
9. Eastbury Court, Kensington, W.14 
\ ‘RITE for lists of second-hand Books on Music, Trave 
Sport, Biography, Fiction, et slso Vocal Scores and 
Sheet Music.—Nimrop Booxshor, 25, Victoria Street, South 
Block, S.W.1. (ABBey 2829.) 
\ YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.—Recmnt 
Institure (Dept. 85G) Palace Gate. W.8 F 
) oe | FOR | Lg PEOPLE A treasury 5 
56 fa ‘ 3 


acts nformation for parents 





page cloth net Obtair vable from all 
booksellers or from VAWwSER AND Wites, Lrtp., 555, Les 
Bridge Road, Leyton, E.1 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CCOUNTANCY QUALIFICATI ONS now gained afte 
tt only six months postal st by our Inte 
Method any accounts clerk pe r. etc., can quailty 
for admission to a recognised pr ~~ sional body as Ass- 
ciate or Fellow.—Write now, THe Principat, Dept. A/@ 
ondon School of Accountancy, 12 Duke Street, 5¢ 
James's, S.W.1. 
SHRIDGE, BERKH AMPSTED. HERTS (Principal 
ve Generat Str Bern et. G.C.B., DS.O ,, MC.) 
Ashridge is a fr c : 












F 10d The Rt = » Lore Woolton, C.H ; Priorities 
for. Reconstruction F Sir Staflord Cripps 
K.C., M.P The Problem of Man Power: Sir Godfrey Ince. 
K.C.B K.B.E Britain's External Economic hy. 


Professor Lionel Robbins, C.B.. M.A., B.Sc. The wander 
assembles Friday evesings and disperses early Mo | 
morning. Inclusive fee, £3 3s.—Application for enrolme 


should be made to the Bursar, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. Telephone ,ittle Gaddesden 3191. 2 
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AVIES. LAING and DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
Individual tuition for examinations Navy Special 
Entrance (new_ scheme) Ist M.B., igher 
Certificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships 
AVIES’S InpvivipvaL TUITION FoR 
Advice without fee or obligation. Specia! courses for 
Home Civil. Foreign Service, University Entrance, Higher 
Schoo! Certificate ete Separate establishment for boys 
un * fifteen Visiting tutors can be arranged.—Daviess's, 
§ Hyde Park Gate, S 7. WES 6564 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES. &c. Postal Tuition for 
Lond. Matric.. Spec. Ent.. B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc (Boon). 
instal. 


wll 


EXAMINATIONS. — 








Moderate Fees 


— LL.B., B.D. and Diploma 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker M.A. LL.D., Dept 
ea * WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894.) 

A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.— Unique 
L personal No text-books needed Fee £6 6s.—For 
syllabus and particulars app.y Box No. 27a. 

N aa French by Professiona] teacher.— 
RSs Fiat, 102, Great Titchfield Street, W. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below relates to anyone 
to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
BSTRACTING, Book Reviewing, similar work sought 
sa by oung Author with time to spare at home 
evenings and week-ends. Wide interests, knowledge, par- 
ticularly literature, history, politics Considerable adminis- 
trative experience to serve as background rite Box 245a 
ANISH lady, aged 28, seeks situation as Housemaid 
with friendly family, preferably out of town. Also, 
being a graduate of the oyal Danish Conservatoire of 


Music, would welcome opportunity to help children With 
piano lessons.-INGer ULtaicm. Vestergaards Alle 12, 
Bundige, pt. Greve Strand, Denmark 


VENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION .—Applications are 

invited for two positions of Senior Research Officer 
with the Social Survey Division Applicants should have 
a high standard of statistical knowledge and some experi- 
ence in supervision and contro] of subordinate staff In 
addition, a good academic record with Ist or 2nd class 
honours degree in Psychology, Anthropology or Sociology 
is desirable. Extensive experience of Social Research work 


either academically or for Government purposes, and a 
direct first-hand experience of field surveys for social 
research purposes essential. Salary £1,000 to £1,160 
(men), £830 to £985 (women) Applications, giving full 
information and quoting G471/47A_ should be addressed 
to Ministry or Lapour AND Nationa Service, Appointments 
Department, Technical and Scientific Register, Room 669, 
York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2, by Nov. 10th, 1947 
ADY (21), 2nd Class Hons. B.A Economic and Poli- 
4 tical Science, typing. seeks any Post, preferably of 
research or literary nature, in London area Willing to 
train if mecessary,--Pratt, 4, Laisteridge Lane, Bradford. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, RE G plications 
4 ar post of HEADMASTER of this 





r boarding schoo] which becomes vacant 
m, 1948. Candidates | be in close 
r 


sympath 















with the outlook of the Society of lends; they 
should be under 45 years of age and possess good academic 
qualifications. Salary: £900 rising to £1,150 with house 
and board...Further particulars may be: obtained from 
he Clerk TO THe GOVERNORS 
EDIC AL PUBLISHING.— Applications are invited for 
managerial appointment to the medical depart- 
of a London publishing house. Editorial experience 
sirable Initial salary £750 a year.—Please address full 
tails of qualifications to Box 244a. 
paaerRy OF EDUCATION. Applications are invited 
from graduates and second year undergraduates for 
posts . as Assistants’ in French Lycees, Colleges and 
Ecoles Normale The sts will be tenable for the whole 
hoo e 1 -49 * Assistants’’ will be expected to 
take sma roups for English conversation for twelve hours 
a week ormally two hours a day). They will receive a 
maintenance lowance to cover reasonable living and per. 
onal expenses. The upper age limit is 35 years Applica- 
ons invited also for very small numbers of similar posts 
n both he German and French speaking cantons of 
Switzerla Applications should be made as soon as pos- 
ble. and none can be considered atter December 2ist, 1947 
Partic I and application forms from Secretary, Infor. 
mati d Relations Branch, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 23, Beigrave Square, London 8.W.1 


Mmstry OF NATIONAL INSURANCE 
+ are invited for 


App! cations 
a ensionable i 


appointment as 


















Sta al Officer to the inistry of Nationa! Insurance on 
an ine e salary scale (London) ris ing irom £1 320 to 
£1,700 per annum for men and £1,160 to £1,550 for 
wome Candidates should be at feast 35 years of age. 
They n have obtained a University Degree with first or 
econd honours (or the equivalent where honours are 
not awarded Statistics, or in Mathematics, Economics 
or othe ate main subject combined with Statistics; 
or, hi g ot ved a first or second class honours degree 
(or eq alent) in mathematics economics or other appro- 
priate ma ibject without statis . must have been em. 
ployed whole-time for gt least frat e mon ths continuously 
m statist work. Th should also have nad actical 
expe « Economics or Statistical Analys the Chief 
Statistical Officer will be responsible for the organisation 
and sup n of statistical work in the Mini stry the col- 
ectior nterpretation of statistics req in connec- 

the new National Insurance s he mes, including 

$ as the composition of the insured population 

dence of claims, and for co-operation with 4 





t Departments and with professicnal 
ested in such statistics Further 
application can be obtained from the Sr 
e Commission. 6, Burlington Gardens London’ 

















No. 2033. The completed form must be re- 
yt later than 15th November, 1947, but 
applicat f om candidates overseas will be accepted up 
to 29 November, 1947 
LUFFOLK, Sr. Fetrx Scoot SovTHwoLp.—Wanted in 
‘ Janu House Mistress for house of 50 girls Part me 
eaching biects preferred French 
Burnham Scale plus residence plus al 
£20-£ 10-4 Or Assistant Moderr M 
for Fre 1 Italian. Revised Burrham Ss ale. Ge 
ment . ation Senior Secretary wanted for J 
for earlie School experience essential, degree desir 
Salar F rding to t fications and experience up to 
maximur f £350 non-residen* or £270 resident Apply 
HeapM E 
Shin TH AMERICA.--British represents known 
weeding shortly on South A wr will 
- trade inquiries and table commissions 
,WINDON ann Norrm Wits Vicrorta Hosprrat, Swinden 
ba ww t vites applications from young women with a 
g00d standard of education tor Student Nurses Prospectus 
and { rticulars from MArRron 





OCTOBER 24, 


United Nations Association is about to appoint a 


A er 


ARIAN tor its lending and reterence library who 
will —— to give some assistance to the Research and 
+ HB... Department Salary £350 p.a Applications, 
stating qualifications and experience, to be sent to the 
Secretaky, United Nations Association, 11, Maiden Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 
yas GOVERNORS of a sm all boarding-school in the 

ome Counties desire to appoint a responsible 
DIRECTOR-HEADMAST ER to reorganise. The schoo! has 
a valuable tradition of 80 years, is independent and Non- 
conformist in its leaning and has about 100 boys at 


present It is in its own grounds, in an unspoilable dis 


trict, and offers great scope to a man, or man and wife, 
of directive abilitly, to begin effective responsible work at 
once.—Preliminary enquiries may be sent t« K. c/o 
The Westminster Bank, Benet Street, Cambridge 


‘FHE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH IN ENGLAND AND WALES has vacancies 
on its staff for persons desirous of undertaking [full-time 
research in education for a period of years The different 
fields of research for which investigators are required are 
(a) Rewards and punishments; (b) Visua! aids in educa- 
tion: (c) Methods of allocation of children to appropriate 
Secondary School curricula; (d) Rural Education It is 
contemplated that these researches shall be on a very 
wide scale. Applicants should have had suitable training 
and experience. In addition they must have successful'y 
carried out a satisfactory piece of research work The 
salary will be fixed according to qualifications and previous 
experience. ne accompanied by testimonials and 
names of erees. should be addressed to the wnder- 
signed, pa, whom further details of the appointments may 
be obtained.—P. INNES, Director, 79. Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1. 





LECTURES 

VOLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—The Joseph Payne 
Lectures for 1947 will be delivered at the College. 2 

and 3, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, by Professor . 
Kandel, of Columbia University on ‘ the 6th 
and 13th November and 4th ** Educa- 
aa National and International.’ h __ November, 
ibstacles to Internationa) Understanding 13th Novem. 

ber, ** Foundations of National Education.”” 4th December, 


* Educatin for Internations: Understanding he 
lectures will be at 6 p.m., and admission is free and without 
icket. 
| ge MemoRIAL Lecrure —Arts School, Cam- 

bridge, Tuesday, November 4th, at 5 Pror. A. D 

Ritcute on Reflections on Eddington's Philosophy. Chair: 
The Vice-Chancellor, Rev. C E Raven, M.A., D.D 

OME Personal Views — Reincarnation. ‘Air Chief 
b Marshaj Lord Dowdir Oct. 26, t 7 p.m.—Tne 
Tueosornicat. Socierr, 50, Clencester Place, 1 


w.i. 
A Series of Addresses 


Shee SCHOOL OF MEZZANTNI 
wil by Mrs. Mevric 


1 be ere on THurspayrs at 7 p.m 


Morris at The Caxton Hail, Westminster, 5.W.1 Novem- 
ber 6: ‘‘ Man's Place in the New Age.”’ November 13: 
** Education Along the Middle Way.’’ Chairman: Masor- 
GENERAL Sin Pomeroy Hoi AND- Prron, K.CB., CMG 
DSO v Admission Free 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Erne. M. Woop Lecture 


The Inaugural Lecture will be given by SIR 
FREDERICK KENYON on “The Bible and Modern 
Scholarship’ on Monday, Nov 3rd, at 6.30 p.m., at the 
Polytechnic, 309, Regent Street, W.1. (by kind permission) 


The Chair will be taken by the Principal of the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr Harold Claughton) ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James HEnperson, Academic 
Registrar, 








EXHIBITION 

RT BY THE MINER Exhibition of Art and Handicrafts 

by British Miners. Acavemy Cinema Exnisition HALL. 

Daily 10 a.m. to 10 p.m Sunday, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Closes November 2nd Admission Free 

hy A na ay TION of early English 

4 at He 196 ttenham Court Road 

A 


Water Colours 
T« w.l 
\ANALS ‘OF "BRIT AIN yllection of paintings 





photo. 









graphs, maps and mode of barges. lock etc., arranged 

by the Inland Waterwa Assoc. at Heat's, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 

\HINESE PAINTINGS by Chang Chien-Ying and Fei 

Cheng-Wu at Heat's. 196, T en ; Road. W.1. 


Proves ART G ALLERY 
Exhibition of urch 
London. Daily 9-6 r 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-13 New Stree 
4 New Paintings by Rospert CoLquioun Rugs by Cristin 
Philipps. Daily, 10-5.30 Sats., 10-1 Last week 
JORTRAITS trom 1550 to 1650 at the Arcape GALLERY, 
28. Old Bond Street. Oct. 10-N« 
Daily 9.30 
to 


Chari 
2ve 





r \ooTE's Paintings by MATTHEW gg 
© 6, Sets. 9.30 to 1.—31 ruton Street 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


| hes EVAN FRANKLYN DYALL. PEGGY ASH- 
4 CROFT, fE PERCY, MARGARET ek 








te) 








MILES MALLESON, read a new Soviet play 
APPLE ORCHARDS OF POLOVCHANSK (prod He bert 
Marshall) at WHITEHALL THEATRE, 8.W.1, SUN 9th 
Nov., 7. Tickets 12s. 6d., 10 7s. 6d. 5s., 2s. 6d from 
8.C.R. Theatre Section, 14 Kensington S8q., we 
(WES, 1571.) 
} IS MAJESTY'S Com. 29th Oct. New York's most 
intriguing Comedy Drama ANNA LUCASTA Full 
Broadway cast 
AST WEEK at Marcel Carne’s LES PORTES DE LA 
NUIT (A) glish subtitles Programmes begin 12.5 
5.20 and e Dm Sundays 4.30 and 7.15 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
] ROOMHILL, Muvporronp, NR. BakNSTAPLe 150 acres 
woodland and gardens Recommended for winter 
residence Homely atmosphere of a ymfortable country 
house, with the amenities of a well hotel I 
Shirw 62 





] UDLEIGH SALTERTON, 
much-favoured hotel in 
south with garden ac 
throughout 
rooms Sun 
Tel.: 500 
On BAY. St 






ihLiard and card 


Pully licensed 





Perfeo. cuisine 


Avusttt. S. Cornwatt.—CLIFP 





HEAD HOTEL Few day golfing. a week or two 
on honeymoon or a good rest from housekeeping Lovely 
coastal scenery Ideal comfort Log fires Well-warmed 
bedrooms. Own Talkie Proje to ani Table Tennis. Bad- 
minton. Squash nearby Club Li Par. 125 

NHAGFORD, 8S. Devon.--Moor Park Hotel Provides a 
high standard of comfort winter residence Comfort. 
ably apptd. lounges Cent, htg log fire h. and ¢« and 
gas fires bedrooms Interior sprung mattresses Cosy 
cocktail lounge Riding Glorious scenery From 5 gms 
extended visits Te 22 
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—THE RIGHT WAY TO—, 


NON-FICTION WRITING 
AND PUBLISHING 





A %. Elliot o/-, by post 5/6. 
SPEAK IN PUBLIC 
A G. Mears 5/-, by post 5/6. 


WRITE FICTION 
C C. Thomson 4/6, by post 5/-. 


HOUSE REPAIRS AND 
DECORATIONS 


Vv. Coulter. 5/-, by post 5/6. 


RIGHT WAY BOOKS, Dept. 34, 


Glade House, Kingswood, Surrey. 














THE 


KEN 


BOOKSHOP 


for all the 
BEST MODERN BOOKS 


Special Technical and 
Commercial Departments 


84, VICTORIA STREET, S,W.1 


(Telephone: Victoria 273%) 
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A ‘GILT-EDGED’ EQUITY FOR THOSE 
SEEKING CAPITAL APPRECIATION & 
AND INCREASING INCOME 


BANK-INSURANCE 
UNITS 


THE investor in Bank-Insurance = 
Units secures a freely marketable 
investment spread over 51 * gilt- 
edged’ equities, the Trust Fund 
= being made up approx. as follows: 


39% =f 








mm 








Insurance Companies 


: Dom., Col. & O’seas Banks 23% : 
Home Banks wos 20% 
Discount Companies ... 7% 

& Trustee Securities .. 5% 





In recent years there has been a 
steady upward trend in the distri- 
butions paid on Bank-Insurance 
= Units, and the Managers consider 
= that this upward trend will 
= continue. 


Units can be freely bought and 

sold at quoted net prices (and E 

information obtained) through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. 


Trustees : 
Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Managers: 
Bank Insurance Trust Corporation Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Se A UL 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. (continued) 


COORnWALL Sea Crorr Horet. Pran Sano wf. Psn- 
zance.-Modern hotel with eve mfort Mildest 
mate, all rooms facing uth Own dairy ‘ adjoin- 


and ample fare bd cellar Chhdren wel 
ri V'irter terms 





i DEVON 





i ntf tandard 

t fort 1 50 bed- 
! wh Central 
l thr h over- 
sea @ nds 

ead z G s Court 















P ‘ 

P : 

} e 

Kk °F " w r av L ed 
4 Gue i to 1 ry h { i 

El l es. h wate ant 

shoo t ge g-room if desired 

i jren, ping-pong. et Old-fa ned 

Real tempor home Warm welcon Reasonat 

Short or y s.—Box No. 243 

By Astcour PRIVATE HOTEL Sheringham. Reside In 
4 the Game and T _— and Country for the winter, t 

san rteous service. ed and satisfying cuisine cT 

Jerse Milk Attractive. "sheltered Pinewood, overlooking 

Links and Sea. Fires. H. & C.. all bedrooms. Terms from 

5 « Sh ham 91 

| yt > ANAL JE.—Scarborough’s tonic alr is at its best 
4at the E P ng Private Hotel, where every bedroom 

has a sea view Every mfort.—Tarif from Manacea, 

Belmont R 1d Scarborough "Phone: 1411 

Je xMOUTH S. Devon Pencanwice Hore.. Much sough 

winter residence on account of the genial 


4after for 
I er comfort ‘and good meals. Cent. ht 

















at e. warmth, 
Oas s and h. & ¢. all Bedrooms Sunny central posi- 
t rlooking sea. Tel. 3307. 
kK oR sp winter mornings—fine walks through ur spoils 
< t de—woods, fields and y. turesau xe thatch 
village for winter sunshine—the elter of high yew 
hedges an old-world garden; for long winter evenings— 
brig? log fires, good talk, billi s and books in plenty; 
for t harpened by the frosty air—the best of food, 
attra y served For a day, a week, a month or a year 
STU DI EY PRIORY, lovely sixteenth-century guest house, 
~ ss and trangt beauty in a world of cares. 
and den produce, central heating electric light 
seven miles—convenient transport available. — 
from PROPRIETOR om udley Priory, Horton-cum- 
Oxtord Telephone: tanton St, John 3 





of one or two weeks 


( VR AN TC "HESTER Vicarage, ‘ous dge.—Guests received 
dis 
WesTonsiat, GLOUCESTER 


ARE AND HOUNDS Pd 
Station, Tetbury, G.W Slip a for a few days 
"hotel of charm and 


the Cotswo ids. Fully licenged 
and famed for good food Cent. htd. throughout i- 
Squash and two hard ternis courts. Games 
ing and golf easy reach.—Write SECRETARY, 





even in mid-week. to this 
character in the heart of 


OLIDAY Home and Residential Kindergarten in Eire. 
uae ge country house witn own farm close to Dublin 
tuation by the sea.—For prospectus and 
travelling arrangements apply 2 the Pripcige’. 
Baymount, Dollymount in. 


in bracin 
detail is of 
Mas. J. K. Lipo, B.A., 
Telephone: Dublin 35058 


ONGNOR HALL NR Suaewssury—An unspoiled 
4 Country House life for small number of pees in 
uniquely lovely 17th. century mansion Centra heating 
every room L fires, Rooms with private bathroom. 
Country fare. Dancing, tennis, shooting (3,000 acres own 
land). golf, riding, bunting. Club lic. Book now Xmas. 


Tel Dorrington 
N® LAUNCESTON, Coanwait._OLD TREE HOUSE 
HOTEL Large beautiful Country House where 
visitors live extreme ——.,. ay life during 
winter. Log Gres c.; ooms. Tennis; 
Shooting. 4-5 gns, long visite ow booking Xmas. Res. 
tor = ‘om 
\YDaTH CORN wALL Ww tstyr Down Horet, near 
Sbootin Fishing. between Moors and 
fink Comfortable beds. Fully 
Otterham Sta 
Hotel with beautiful 


+ Launceston 

Sea Good cooking. own 

jicensed.— WaITtINGRAM Tel.: 
TORWOOD.—A_ quiet residential 


4 gardens of 5 acres within — | access City and 
West End bedrooms, excellent chef. ponemnees - 
to all rs Fully licensed. Terms from ch 
week.—Miss Gramam. Manageress Cee" . “Hotel urch 
Road. Upper Norwood, 6.E.1 Tel.: Liv. 1616. 


ORTLEDGE HOTEL. FAIRY CROSS. ser. BIDEFORD. 
One of Britain's fine mansions adapted luxury hotel 
of exceptional character in 58 acres h. Every 
bedroom comfort; rooms pte. bathroom. Perfect cuisine. 
Fine wines. Pully Lic.—Write Winter terms; Spec. Xmas 
Prog Tel.: Horns Cross 262 ° 
SOMERSET.—** Lyndhurst Guest House.” i wa 
\ (between Bristol and Weston) where you will always 
fod a cheerful welcome. Easy to reach by rail or ‘bus. 
Te Yatton 2279 


5° IU Je COAST.—Winter Accommodation. Full Bos 
sidence, good food, H & C. 5 min. from centre 
on Ter ms fr om 4 gns. for long stay Sea Bank.” 


—_ Re Felpham nor 
GPEND your Autumn and Winter Ho gers and week-ends 
, . MAREKLY HOTEL Ll vely old yuntry mansio 









with moderr mforts Centra heatir (own electrica 
plant r t hot water, ga ! rod oO acres. 
Riding pen « year dir *hris s Write to 

ft t r Mar kly i te Rushlake Green, 


ne 
whake Oreer 


Sussex Pho R 70 
Ar OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye 
opened Good food soft beds. & Warm 
Rediators and hot water in every bedroom 
\ ’ AYFARERS RESTAU RANT AND CAFE OCONTINEN- 
‘ t Orcussn Sracer, W.1. 


has now re- 
hotel. 





TALE.—20 Gaanvitis Pace 
Te Maytair $ from Noon t 0 pm Lunches, 
x Tea house charges Excellent 


Alfternoor ; 2 
continenta ne and Patisperie from own bakery. 
, dinner 


Wy mre IN IRELAND. .—Two paying guests taken in 
punts .e near Limerick Every miort. Gor 
wy yA U0e electric light.—Bauer, Bloomfield, 


























ate and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"1 am a part of all that | have met.” 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 

A limited stock of Ashley Courtenay's "' Let's Halt 
Awhile" (1947 edition) has been reserved tor over- 
seas sales, Beautifully sliustrated, and describing some 
400 of his recommended hotels, it makes a delightful 
reminder of hom and an original Chrisimas gift. 
Packed im cardboard carton, ready for direct forward- 
img, copies can be obtained, price 65. 64, each, 
inclusive of postage, from Ashley Courtenay, Ltd., 
Halifax House, Castle Street, Oxford. 





BOURNEMOUTH. HAZ ELWOOI ») HOTEL Christ- 
cnurch Road A pleasing, charmingly, and moderniy 
equipped hotel where the r in have no 
terror for visitors. Very tuated tor 
buses, cinemas I 





nientl t 
and the East Cliff 
w, overiooking tne 





Lift, liberal 
pines Tel 


BOURNEMOUTH. MANOR HEATH HOTEL, Derby 
Road, Eastcliff A charming and comfortable mansion 

with country house atmosphere, built originally for 
L Langtry Central heating Excellent cuisine 





Personal attention thr 
BOURNEMOUTH. THE 


private entrance to the Central 


yughout by resident proprietors. 
WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 
Gardens, occupies a 
and shops 


quiet position within two minutes of sea 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for 
providing good fare and a ironment 


friendly env 
Ww months. 


Lift Book now for Autumn and inter 
Tel.: Bournemouth 7155 
BRANCASTER, Norfolk THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk Goif Club, and 
within easy reach of Hunstanton, offers individual 
golfers and golfing societies looking for a late holiday 
a grand “ card,”’ plus tennis jing, swimming, sailing, 
dancing Tel Brancaster 17 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL Now re-opened 
—refurnished and re-equipped. World famous in the 
era of the late Sir Harry Preston It will become 
famous again under its new ownership, the same 
directorate as the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. 
Welcome ! | Telephone 9202 every room 
BRIGHTON, King's Clif. STEYNING MANSIONS 
Unique comfort and excellent cuisine Sea Front. 
Every room has own private bathroom “en suite,” 
G.P.U. Telephone, wireless and electric fire Fully 
licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel.: 2589 
BROADWAY, WORCS. FARNCOMBE HOUSE HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB (750ft. up Panoramic views 
over the Vaie of Evesham) offers a home of good 
living 130 acres of grounds Produce from home 
farm and gardens. The Broadway Golf Club and Com- 
fortable Dormy Guest House adjoining. Telephone 15. 
BUDE, CORNWALL. Christmas with a bang! Write 
to the GRENVILLE HOTEL, situated in one of the 
mildest and sunniest spots in Britain, for their 
Christmas and New Year programme Telephone: 
Bude 15 
CARLYON BAY, St. Austell. 
overlooks this lovely coast. A delightfully intimate 
atmosphere and appointed for perfect comfort. 42 bed- 
rooms. Excellent meals Own full-size Talkie Pro- 
jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (indoor and out). 
Badminton and Squash within a few minutes’ walk. 
Tel.: Par. 125 
Gore... pounuee. JERSEY. ST. BRELADES 
So many people have read about this 
Ay: - foe” that we would advise Autumn and Winter 
patrons to contact us at o Be weather wise, 
Spend your winter facing the South and the sun and 
freedom from many petty restrictions, one and a half 
Write R. H. Colley 
LUPTON HOTEL. A 





hours from London 
CHURSTON, Nr. BRIXHAM. 
Country Mansion with an atmosphere of friendiy 
comfort. An ideal centfe for exploring South 
Devon 18 hole Golf Course 1 mile Brixham, the 
increasingly popular Yachting Centre, 2 miles. Brochure 
and Tariff on request Licensed Phone: Churston 
81338 

DOWNDERRY, TORPOINT, &. CORNWALL. THE 
W.iDE SEA HOPEL For a really happy Christmas 
party in one of the sunniest and warmest corners of 
Cornwall, this comfortable 20-roomed Hotel, overlook- 
ing the sea and within easy reach of Plymouth should 
suit you well. Write Miss W. M. Eliott, Proprietress, 
for terms 

EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. WINTER WISELY! 
We are prepared. Hermeseal draught proof windows, 
a hot air system fueled by logs. Radiators, electric, 
gas and log fires, and as fuel for the body, catering 
of a high order Seaview Hotel, Eastbourne Fully 
licensed. Tel. 4870. Write for leaflet “‘ Winter Wisely.” 
FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. Situated on the 
Leas, facing the sea Fully licensed, with “ Bay Tree’ 
Grill Boom and Cocktail Bar Lifts, Central Heating 
Running water in all rooms. Lock-up garages Pirst- 
Telephone 4663-4 





lass culsine Moderate terms 
FOLKESTONE PRINCES HOTEL In the lee of 
the Leas. In the path of the Sun A first-class hotel 


for your winter holiday and for long period residence 
Lift Private suites and bathrooms Fully licensed 


Shops, Theatres and Recreation Tel. 2850. 





| 


} 


CLIFF HEAD HOTEL 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 24, I190j7 

' 

| *3%OMBAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This first- 
hotel redecorated and refurnished offers excellent 

} residential accomm ddatizn Comforsably furnishes 

j —— =. Post Office telephones 6 acres of 

Li Real ; ids ar tennis vurts Restaurant 
| nor esidents Bracing and lovely situat a. tee 


Hincyead 733 


LLANGURIG, near Lianidioes 


Between Sh Sbury 
and sereeemyen THE BLACK b; 


anes HOTEL, 





(Tel Terns £7.7 r week; hot and cold water 

iar ight, plentiful r r of Wa es of 
ia Shooting, prov 

6 > teeeat Miatebees xed Approx, 





LONDON, N.W NDON H ndor 
7 -4 , HE ION HALL. L c to i < puntry 


! Hote half hour from 








es ) Mar ) 

ba : with teler i 
P Golf ¢ < i From 
t E V ) aAnaging I Hendon 
LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL This itifully 

ited Country House 1 le from Lynd 3 now 
op’ > pe > of < 1 and 
“ss who also own Sotewes i House Hotel, 

Pping T en he choice your t lew 
Fo or The ytswolds, for Autumn and nt he 





















EVeeOurss. TORS HOTEL 
Aut n Tints wi t ArT 
ding on Exm r Fol 
te to this su ly situated 
nsed Mar R. 
NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE, MOOR HALL HOT 
TI Sunny Sussex Coast is enticing, especially 2.5 
i yuntry House, ten mii Hutes from Bexhill as one’s 
base yt Re ~-* beds, pléfitiful fare Ow: ridin 
Stables Hard nis court ing. Golf 
Lice From 1 gns Tel.: Ninfield 330 





Nr OXFORD. (9 les.) BRIMPTON GRANGE 















HOTEL, MILTON COMMON Offers really warm and 
c ~ ab rs wi - quarters (every room centrally 
reated) 3000 oo. and service Full ic 
From 6 gns Tel.: Great Milton 6 . 
PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts Bay. Winter in 
warmth and comfort THE MARINE HOTEL offers 
you excellent food and every comfort, log fires in the 
uunge, H. & Cc gas fires and slumberland ds in all 
bed: ooms Winter terms 6 gns. per week inclusive, 


Penzance 236 
PULBOROUGCH, Sussex. CHEQUERS Unusual com- 
fort, old-world charm Delightful sunny location. 
really warm in winter 






C.H. log fires. et 

and garden produce, varied and appetising a 
(invariably commended) Excellent golf riding, 
fishing; lIcvely walks 1 hr. London, nr Station. 
Licensed. Tel Pulborough 86 


Nr. ROSS-ON-WYE. MOUNT CRAIG HOTEL 
leisured Autumn or Winter residence, Mount Graig te 
a haven of contentment offering sunny rooms, lovely 
views over the Wye, plenty of nourishing country fare, 
and lovely gardens. Licensed. From 7 gns. according 
to season Tel.: Liangarron 241 


ROTTINGDEAN, TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. The loveliest 
hotel in Sussex again at your service First-class 
Continental service and cuisine Licensed Under 


personal supervision Write Managing Director, or 
phone Rottingdean 9272 

SANDWICH. BELL HOTEL Now n, convenient 
for the Royai St. George’s Goif clue. Telephone: 
Sandwich 277 Trust Houses, Limited 

SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In sunny 
seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one-time 


Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service. 
Under the personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 
Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 22 


SIOMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL., facing the sea. 
and be Spoilt. Food you will enjo reakfast 
bed Telephone and Self-Controll wireless by 
aor bedside A warm, attractively furnished room. 
A superb and Service wae a Smile. Mr. 
Kenneth Drew, General Manage Tel.: 951. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residence, 
A sunny bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food and 
wine. ur pre-war staff to greet and serve you. H 
Evans and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. 

to quote you. 


Mrs. S. R. Paul, 
Tel.: 2234. 

TORQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened to meet the 
needs of those who normally sould winter abr 
offers restful luxury rooms commanding uninterrup 
views of Torbay. G fare, warmth and a genuine 


General Managers, 


welcome All Osteopathic and kindred treatments 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Ball, D.O. Brochure 
with pleasure. Tel. 4865. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces the 


South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 
Lan 30 miles from London and the Coast. F 
Licensed. First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lo 
and ballroom Free Golf on own 


Sporting 9-h 
course Tel.: 1911 Winter terms by arrangement 
Nr. VENTNOR. 


ST. LAWRENCE DENE —_— 
(Licensed.) Possibly the most sheltered sun 








Britain A few balconied bedrooms, facing so "sal 

the sea, available for winter residence. rsonal 
supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. W. 8. 
Milton Ayres Winter terms from 54 gns Tel.: 


Ventnor 309 

WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, Tennis, Squash, 
Bowls, Badminton, and Dancing—al! free to residents 
150 rooms (many with private baths), and self- 
contained suites Central heating Moderate inclusive 






terms Weybridge 1190 

VARMOUTH. ROYAL HOTEL. Now open Forward 
bookings with Trust Houses, Limi , Bl, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 Telephone: Grosvenor 1846 
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